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ILLUSTRATION FROM “WINTERING WITH THE SYOTS” . 
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The Publishers of The Youth's Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone request- 
ing it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 
Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 

Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited.. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principa, 20 Schoo St., Ticton, N. H. 


Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibres. Complete three-year 
diploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Wool Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. ( Bachelor of Tex- 
tile Dyeing) offered for completion of pre- 
scribed four-year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 

Fall term begins September 27, 1915. 

For catalogue address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 
Lowell, Mass. 
































For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. Located 
in an attractive New England town, 34 hours from New 
York City. Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymna- 
sium and athletic fields. 83rd year. Prepares for college, busi- 


ness or scientific school. 


Separate department for young 
boys. House mother. 


Endowment qe an $350 and up. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Princi; 
Connecticut Literary Institution, 27 Main 8t., Suffield, Ct. 


Safer 
Than A Will 


A Will can be broken or protested. 
Even during life the estate may be 
lost or lessened by bad investments. 











But an Annuity Bond of Grinnell 
College brings you an absolutely 
sure and fixed income for life, and 
thereafter your money is surely 
devoted to Christian education. 


You owe it to yourself and to the 
world to know the full facts, which 
we will gladly send you on request. 
Address The Office of The Trustees. 


(SRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell, Iowa 














Waltham School for Girls 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 buildings. 
Separate fireproof homes for older and younger gir! 
Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Household Arts. 
and College Preparatory Courses. 56th year. —e 
GEORGE B. BEAMAN, Ph. D., Principal, Waltham, Mas: 


COLBY ACADEMY New London, N.H. 


In the New H: hire Hills. ducational. College certif- 
icate. General courses. pon ag Domestic Arts. Music. 
$150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athleticfield. Moderate terms. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


HEBRON ACADEMY Hebron, Maine. 
9 40 acres. 9 buildings. 
Sturtevant Home—One of the most beautiful oe 
for girls in New England. Atwood Hall—A modern home 
for boys. Exhilarating air. ae food. Pure spring 


water. College preparato: General courses. — 
science. Address WM. E. 8 RGENT, Litt.D., Princi; 


Posse Normal School of cian 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


SCHOOL OF 

















pression,’ free; also about 
EXPRESSION “ads Curry’s new books. Work 

needs; never closed 
special and summer ce "Regular year opens October 7. 
8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres., Copley 8q., 


Williston Seminary for Boys 3 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed. ae the 
advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 

JOSEPH. H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 


Boston STAMMERERS?’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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ing School. 
Established 48 years. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


O young is our system of public educa- 
S tion that only seventy-five years ago it 

was deemed unnecessary to give teachers 
special training for their work of teaching 
others. The oldest state normal school in the 
country is that at Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Last month ten thousand people gathered on 
its beautiful grounds to see a pageant that the | 
student body and the townspeople gave oe 
honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the | 
founding of the school. The pageant began 
with the establishment in 1837 of the first 
Massachusetts board of education, the secretary 
of which was Horace Mann, whose statue 
stands opposite that of Daniel Webster on the 
slope in front of the Massachusetts State 
House. Later scenes illustrated the growth of 
the school and its educational aims and ideals. 
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OT long ago The Companion told the 
story of the old bell that Barnstable, 
Massachusetts, treasures—a bell that was 
cast in 1675, and that has been on Cape Cod 
| since 1698. A subscriber sends us an account 
| of a bell in East Haddam, Connecticut, that is 
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much older, although it has not been in 
| America so long. The bell bears an inscrip- | 
tion that shows that it was cast in Spain in 
815, just eleven centuries ago. For about a 








but when the armies of Napoleon swept over | 
| Spain it became part of the loot that found its 
way to Paris. About 1835 it came to America 
with other bells that were to be recast for 
| American churches. A New York merchant, | 
William Willis Pratt, bought it and gave it to 
St. Stephen’s Church in East Haddam, where 
his wife had formerly lived. It was in use un- 
til the new church was built, a few years ago; 
then it was taken from the belfry and placed 
in a position of honor in the rear of the new 
church, where it is an object of much interest 
to visitors. Py 


O we occasionally hear of the decadence 
of old New England families? Let us 
remember that there are still many New 

England families in which there has been no 
decay, but only growth and development into 
| greater service to the world. Of such a family 
was Mrs. Gardiner Cady of Middlebury, Ver- 
| mont, who died a few weeks ago in thé same 
fine old farmhouse in which she was born 
ninety-one years before. Her marriage, the 
births of her eight children, and her death, all 
occurred in the same room in which she was 
born. The farmhouse, built in 1803, stands 
on a farm on which her grandfather settled in 
1761, and which he cleared, and the broad 
fields have never been more fertile and pro- 
ductive than they are to-day. Round the 
house are great maples and elms that Mrs. | 
Cady saw grow from little saplings. All of 
Mrs. Cady’s eight children are living, and 
there are sixteen grandchildren, nineteen great- 
grandchildren, and one great-great-grandchild. 
Of her six sons, three are clergymen, one of 
them a missionary. One grandson, a graduate 
of Oxford University, England, is a, professor 
in Middlebury College. 
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O public building in Massachusetts, ex- 
cept the State House itself, has cost so 
much money as the immense new armory 

| for mounted troops that the state is now build- 

| ing on Commonwealth Avenue, in the Allston 
| district of Boston, will cost. The whole sum, 
including the land, will be about $800,000. 

The building, which is of brick and reinforced 

concrete, is 700 feet by 200 feet, and has ample 

quarters for the cavalry and the artillery 
| organizations of the Massachusetts militia, and 
also for the ambulance corps and the signal 
corps, and for drill halls, rifle and revolver 
ranges, mess hall, storerooms, and so forth. 

In the rear are stables for 150 horses and 

quarters for twenty-five hostlers. From the 

building rises an eight-story tower, and on the 
roof is a wireless station with power enough 
to communicate with Washington. In all, 

Massachusetts now has forty-one armories, but 

this one, which will be the headquarters for 

all the mounted divisions, is much larger than 
any of the others. Just beyond the armory is 
the immense new concrete stadium for the 

‘*Braves,’’ the Boston team in the National 
League; and on the other side, nearer Boston, 
is the new home of The Companion, a six- 
story concrete building, which will be ready 
for occupancy late in the fall. 
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EFFECTIVE. 


N irascible Irish colonel was leading a 
regiment on a long march in Belgium. 
Fagged and worn-out, they halted for 

a rest by the wayside. When it came time 
to move on, the colonel gave the order, but | 
| the weary men remained stretched upon the 
|ground. He repeated the order peremptorily, 
| and still there was no motion. By that time 
|his temper was at white heat, and he thun- 
dered: 

‘“*If you don’t get up and start at once, I’ll 
march the regiment off and leave every one of 
you behind !’’ 





For Girls and Young Ladies 








Westbrook Seminary 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. 
eight acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. 
pletely remodeled. New Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates. Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 85th year opens Sept. 14,1915. Write for catalog. Address 
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A Famous Old New England 
Country School 


Near enough to Boston to en- 
joy its advantages, far enough 
removed to escape its distrac- 
tions. College entrance cer- 
tificate. General Courses. 
Domestic Science and Home 
Management. Art, Music, 
Modern Languages, Wood- 
working. The school, home, 
and gymnasium are each in 
separate buildings. Modern 
equipment. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. Exten- 
sive grounds for tennis, golf, 
hockey, basketball and other 
sports. Live teachers. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Portland 
Maine 

Six buildings, 
Boys’ dormitory com- 











Dummer Academy 


South Byfield 


153d year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. 
and democratic. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. 


Moody House. 12 boys admitted. 


supervised in healthful, comfortable surroundings. 


Tennis courts. 


8 buildings. 
Your son—not the class—the unit. 


Massachusetts 


A boys’ boarding and day school, small 
Preparation for college and technical schools. 


Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 
New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14, opens September. 


Only 


Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and 
For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 








moderate cost. 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Many are looking this year for a school which offers superior poe at 

Only an endowed school of our kind can do this. ‘ou 

plan gives each boy and girl the personal attention so necessary to thelr 
roper development. 

lege, business and life. 


Address for catalog 


Our 


Healthful home life. Thorough preparation for col- 
Our 40-year record is worth knowing. 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal 











At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 
girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. 
spring water. College entrance certificate. 





etc. 
ers. Your boy or girl efficientl 


For catalogue address FRANCIS T. CLAYTON. 





Proctor Academy 


8 modern buildings. Gymnasium. Separate playgrounds for boys and 
Play and study supervised. Food from the school farm, Mountain 
Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural Course includes gd of 

soils, seed selection, plant life, crops, care of stock, dairying, marketing, farm f: 

Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts, 

Each student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teach- 

educated in a ee wre and democratic environment at ‘moderate expense. 


Andover, 
New Hampshire 





arm etc. 


Principal. 
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cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


of terms and conditions by mail. 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CouRSES— General Commercial course, 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
Will reopen September 7th. 

. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Stenographic course, Secretarial 
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Kent’s Hill Semi 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
One of the best equipped schools in New England. 
Modern buildings. Extensive athletic fields. 500- 
acre farm. Courses preparing for college, scientific 
schools and business. Music, Agriculture. Indi- 
vidual advancement of the boy and girl. 
Illustrated booklet. 
JOHN 0. NEWTON, A.B., President. 


“T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, and yt a K agave | to 9 ftiting boys for 
ce of the me Court 


college.” Henry B. Brown, Ex. 
ACADEMY 


MONSON “02 ha 


Fifteen miles ue Som Springfield. An endowed school. 


Over 2000 Beat juates have entered college. Certificate 
privilege. eee én ~~~? “Athletic Field. 

itori panes um. Resident b, Ehyaical 
Director. Tate $250 to $350 Fund for bo boys of proven worth. 


For catalogue and book of views address 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 





Goddard Seminary ‘unct: 


College entrance certificate. State leave te sera 
Course. Music. Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
New equipment. Large endowment. 4 buildings. 





They started at once. 


Gym- 
nasium. ga an field. $250 a year—no extras. ™ 
0: 0 K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 





KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
103d year costa Sept. 8th. —— elevation. Lge buildings. 
100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. 


New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 
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she stood at the outlet of 

the wood road, that an 
hour passed before anyone 
spoke or moved. She herself 
was too much confused to 
speak. How had these men 
come up so quietly? Porch 
and dooryard and fields were 
thronged. The ridge that cut 
off Gettysburg from her view, 
the road down which she had 
run after she had left Mrs. 
Schmidt—they, too, were filled 
with men, and horses, cais- 
sons, cannon, and huge wag- 
ons. And the soldiers were 
clad, not in friendly blue, but 
in hateful gray. 

Only in Emmeline’s imme- 
diate neighborhood was si- 
lence. Beyond, men were 
shouting, horses were neigh- 
ing, and wheels were creak- 
ing. Yonder, a body of troops 
advanced to the music of a fife ; 
here a bugler was playing. 
Men’ were laying fires with 
little piles of sticks ; men were 
going to Willoughby Run for 
water, or were leading horses 
down to drink. The throng 
seemed to be thickening every 
moment. 

One man, tall and lean and 
brown, lifted his hand from 
the latch of Grandfather 
Willing’s door and came to 
the edge of the porch. He 
had only one arm; under his 
coat were the bandages that 
still bound a recent wound. 
He had quiet gray eyes, which 
smiled at Emmeline. 

He and his friends could 
have been to Emmeline a no 
more startling apparition than 
she was to them. The dust of 
travel had soiled somewhat 
her blue and white dress and . 
her white stockings, but she seemed to the 
soldiers immaculate and fairy-like. Some had 
exclaimed sharply ; into the eyes of others had 
come a sudden smarting and burning. In their 
minds they saw far away other little girls with 
dark braids and ruffled dresses. But Emme- 
line did not see their tears; these were her 
enemies. 

The tall man with the kindly face crossed 
the dooryard and approached Emmeline. 

‘*Well, sissy,’? he drawled, ‘‘and who may 
you be?’’ 

A variety of emotions almost suffocated 
Emmeline. Uppermost was hatred of that 
particular form of address. 

‘‘T am Emmeline Willing,’’ said she, with 
dignity. 

Men left their piles of sticks and crowded to 
the fence; others, who were going on errands, 
made a detour in order to come a little nearer 
to the group. 

‘And who,’’ drawled the tall man, ‘‘who 
may Emmyline Willing be?’’ 


[: seemed to Emmeline, as 


a little while ago. 
answered bravely: 


‘“‘T am the granddaughter of the owner of | could see farther over the country; on hills 

| and fields men were still marching, horses 

And where may the owner of| were still being led or driven, cannon and 
| caissons were rumbling along. 

Emmeline’s courage | 


this place.’’ 

**So-0-0! 
this place be?’’ 

‘*He has gone away.’’ 
was failing. She felt the cooler air of evening 
and saw the shadows lengthening as the sun 
sank behind the woodland. 
would not wish you to be here. 
to go away.’’ 





‘*My grandfather | 
You ought | 
| ously: 


‘*Now, sissy,’’ drawled the tall man, in a| 


distressed voice, ‘‘don’t ery!’? 


Spite of good evidence to the contrary. 
want you to go away !’’ 

‘*Well, sissy,’’—the tall man seemed actually | 
to be considering Emmeline’s command, —‘‘we 
couldn’t very well do that.’’ 

‘*You will have to!’? cried Emmeline. ‘‘Our 
soldiers are here by the million! They will 
make you go!’’ 

The tall man made no answer to Emmeline’s 
assertion. 

‘*You come here to the porch, sissy. 
body’s going to hurt a leetle gal.’’ 

‘*But I am going home,’’ announced Emme- 
line. ‘I am going home to my mother. The 
battle is over.’? But in spite of her brave 
words, Emmeline moved a little nearer to the 
porch. ‘*Isn’t the battle over?’’ she said. 


No- 


| 
‘‘T am not crying,’’ protested Emmeline, in| the box by the stove, and heaping it into the 
‘*T | fire box, lighted it. 


| line backed farther and farther into the corner, 


| keep out of the way !’’ 


| 


Emmeline saw the thickening crowd and | door. 
remembered the dull roar that had ceased only | then, as the soldier gave another sharper 
She grew pale, but she /| thrust, the hasp tore from the wood. Emme- 
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ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


THE DOORWAY WAS CROWDED WITH SOLDIERS. 


SEMMELINE¢@ 


SB, Elsie Singiaster 
Chapter Three /y 


man said. ‘‘Set at the window and - out. 
There’ll be lot going on that you can see.’’ 

Blindly Emmeline turned and went out. 
Crying bitterly, she climbed to her own little 
room, and there sat down in a chair by the 
window. 

Where were those thousands of blue-coated 
soldiers? Why did they permit this great 
army to camp on these hills, to occupy her 
grandfather’s house, and his fields, and the 
other fields round about? The enemy was 
now chopping down trees and tearing down 
fences; they had already ruined her grand- 
father’s wheat and killed her grandmother’s 
chickens. Why did not the blue-coated soldiers 
come and drive them away? 

At the sound of galloping hoofs, Emmeline 
looked out of the window. She saw that a 
man on horseback had stopped at the gate and 
was talking with the tall soldier. His voice 
rose exultantly: 

‘*We drove ’em like sheep through the town! 
We have thousands of prisoners! To-morrow 
we'll settle them !’’ 

‘*There’s a leetle gal here,’’ the tall soldier 
answered in his slow way. 
see her gran’paw, but he had gone. 
in Gettysburg. ’’ 

‘*She’ll be safer here than in Gettysburg. 
Tell her to stay indoors. There’ll be hotter 
work to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*So they say!’’ drawled the tall soldier. 

Emmeline did not answer. Could she bake? | Presently the aroma of chickens boiling in 
She had been taught here in this very kitchen, | the pot began to spread through the house. 
she had mixed her dough in that very bow] on | It seemed to spread to an amazing distance, for 
the table, and had set her rising in that old-| from all directions men came crowding into 
fashioned bread trough in the pantry. Would Grandmother Willing’s kitchen. The surly 


she bake? Never while breath was in her body! cook swore at them and at the stove, where- 
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eS: \In Six Chapters. 


‘*Not exactly,’’ said the tall soldier, tersely. 

As he mounted the porch, the others moved 
away. Soldiers could not stand forever looking 
at a little girl in a striped dress. The tall 
soldier laid his hand on the latch. 

‘*Sissy, do you know any way to get this 
door open short of breaking it in?’’ 

‘*You can’t get in!’’ cried Emmeline. 
isn’t your house! You —’’ 

‘*Look here,’’ interrupted a rough voice, 
‘‘get this door open! Stop your crying and 


ay SX 


‘éTt 


The newcomer set his shoulder against the 
The old latch held for an instant, and 


line grew still paler. From the porch she 


The soldier who had burst open the door was 
now in Grandmother Willing’s kitchen. He 
threw wide the shutters, and rattled the lids of 
the stove, and opened the doors of the cupboard. 

Once more little Emmeline protested furi- 


‘*You can’t touch those things!’’ 
The soldier lifted a handful of kindling from 


‘*Can you bake?’’ he demanded rudely. 





Men were now crowding in at the door; at| upon a drawling voice reminded him that} 
|the gate an army wagon had stopped, and there was ‘‘a leetle gal’’ within hearing. The| 


rough soldiers were bringing in great coffee- | cook’s tones sank to a rumble. 
pots and cans. Another soldier brought | 
Grandmother Willing’s hens and roosters— voices of the hungry men; 
headless, plucked, ready for the pot. 


she did not even 
Emme- | smell the delicious odor of the cooking chickens. 


speechless and tearful. | from the lips of the mounted soldier: 
“Tf I were you, I’d go upstairs, sissy,” the tall | 
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‘She came to | 
She lives | 


But Emmeline paid no heed to the loud | 


| She heard only those ominous, exultant words 
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town! We have thousands of 
prisoners! To-morrow we’ll 
settle them!’ ’’ 

So that was why no North- 
ern troops had come to her 
rescue and the rescue of her 
grandfather’s house! 

Emmeline ceased to ery; 
alarm and terror dried her 
tears. She thought of her 
mother and of Bertha. The 
deep earnestness of her moth- 
er’s eyes came back to her. 

Had there been fighting in 
quiet, peaceful Gettysburg? 
Emmeline had picked lint for 
padding, had wound muslin 
strips for bandaging, and had 
seen Gettysburg soldiers who 
had returned with a leg or an 
arm missing; but of actual 
battle Emmeline had no clear 
idea. She had thought of 
bugle blasts, of banners 
flying, of loud, inspiring com- 
mands; beyond that her im- 
agination had failed. Now 
for the first time it became 
clear to her that actual dan- 
ger of death threatened those 
whom she loved. 

Where was her mother? 
Had Bertha been taken into 
the cellar as the soldier ad- 
vised? Vague recollections 
of the details of Bertha’s 
illness came to her, seraps 
of conversation between her 
mother and Bertha that she 
had heard as she passed the 
door of the sick room. A 
vague, half-formed suspicion 
of the truth flashed into her 
mind. At this moment Em- 
meline began suddenly togrow 
up; but the first speech of 
Emmeline’s adult life was 
childish. 

**T must go home!’’ 
cried, as she sprang up. 

She ran down the steps and out on the 
poreh. Darkness had come; soldiers lay about 
on the grass, and the murmur of their voices 
spread in all directions. ‘The moon was rising; 
in its first oblique rays all things looked queer 
and distorted. 

There were many sounds: the click of pick- 
axes against stones, the crash of trees that 
were being felled, the hoarse shouts of officers 
who were giving orders. Emmeline rushed to 
the side of the tall soldier, who was sitting 
on the steps. 

‘*T must go home!’’ she declared again. 
must go home!’ 

‘*Now you’re just frightened,’’ the tall sol- 
dier said. ‘‘There ain’t no reason for you to 
be skeered. No harm’ll come to you. We 
ain’t wild beasts, sissy.’’ 

**T must see my mother!’’ 

**You’ll see her soon, sissy.”’ 

‘*My sister-in-law is sick and my brother is 
away.’’ Emmeline forgot for an instant that 
this was an enemy of her country. ‘‘We 
haven’t heard from him for weeks. He’s in 
the reserves; he —’? Remembering the char- 
acter of her audience, Emmeline paused. Then 
she added, ‘‘I must go home!’’ 

The tall soldier changed the subject. 

‘*T’ve got a leetle gal like you; Bessie is her 
name—Bessie Christy. 1 haven’t seen her for 
two years.’’ 

‘*Why not?’? asked Emmeline, curious in 
spite of herself. 

‘*On account of war. Now, Emmyline, 
*tisn’t every leetle gal can watch the sappers 
at work before a battle. They’re the folks 
that throw up the breastworks. Look at them 
up there! You might see great things if you 
watched, ’stead of crying. You might see 
General Lee ride by.’’ 

‘*T hate him!’? 

‘*Now, sissy !’’ 

**T hate you all!’’ 

Private Christy looked at Emmeline for a 
moment with a smile on his lips. 

‘*T’ll explain the army to you, Emmyline,”’ 
said he. ‘‘It’s a wonderful thing, an army. 
If you begin at the top, there’s the commander 
in chief, and next below him —’’ Private 
Christy went on and on in his pleasant, 
| drawling voice. The duty of a private was 
this, he explained, the duty of a sutler was 
|that. Presently Emmeline asked him what 
| he did. Her voice was no longer sharp; it 
| was soft and drowsy and gentle. After a long 
| time, when Private Christy said, ‘‘I have my 


she 


“eT 





‘¢*We drove ’em like sheep through the| work, too, Emmyline,’’ without saying what 
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that work was, Emmeline did not hear. Feel- 
ing a light touch on his arm, Private Christy 
looked down and beheld Emmeline’s head 
resting upon it. 

‘‘Well, I vum!’’ said he softly. 

For a long time Private Christy sat still, 
and there were slow tears rolling down his 
tanned cheeks; then he called to one of the 
men: 

‘Say, you, Mallon!’? 

The soldier approached. 

‘*Well, I’ll be switched !’’ he said. 

‘*You take her upstairs, Mallon.’’ 

It may have been that Mallon, too, had a 
‘‘leetle gal’’ at home; at any rate, he seemed 
to know how to lift a sleeping person of 
Emmeline’s size. 

‘*She ain’t that heavy, 
Christy, as he led the way. 

‘*I’m sick of this war!’’ said Private Mallon 
soberly. 

Through the hot kitehen, where the cook 
had ceased his work, up the narrow stairs, they 
carried Emmeline to her room, and there, 
without waking her, laid her gently upon her 


9? 


said one-armed 


‘*Couldn’t she be got out of this?’’ asked 
Private Mallon. 

Private Christy shook his head. 
how,’’ said he. 

Private Mallon returned to his sleep on the 
grass, Private Christy to his seat on the porch 
steps. 
sudden, indefinable suggestion of a great body 
of men marching. Private Christy heard it 
and shook his head; Private Mallon nudged 
his neighbor. 

‘More comin’,’’ he said, and turned on his 
side. 

All about on the daisies of the field lay the 
great carpet of sleeping men. Everyone got 
some sleep that night. Those who dug pits in 
which to lie half hidden on the morrow or who 
threw up cireular walls of earth or timber to 
shelter the great cannon gave pick and shovel 
after a while to others roused from sleep, and 
threw themselves down near where they had 
been working. 


**Not no- 


Far away to the west there was a| 


Still all was peaceful. ‘‘I can easily go. 
| up that road! I walked almost all the way 
yesterday. ’’ 

Private Christy shook his head. 

‘‘No, Emmyline. ’Twouldn’t do.’’ 

‘*You are an enemy of my country!’’ cried 
Emmeline. ‘‘You have no right to keep me! 
I am going home!’’ 

When Emmeline reached the gate, Private 
Christy called to her. 

‘*Come back, sissy !’’ he said. 

Emmeline obeyed, weeping. 


p’isen you?’’ he said. ‘‘Seems to me if I was 
a woman and could bake, I couldn’t swallow 
that biscuit. You wouldn’t bake me a real 
biscuit, I suppose?’’ 

‘*No,’? answered Emmeline with decision, 
**T wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*Well,’? drawled the quiet voice, ‘‘you don’t 
have to.’’ 

Emmeline, standing with one foot on the 
step of the porch, considered. She had taken 
one bite of the biscuit. Although she was 
wretchedly hungry, she could eat no more. 

‘‘Will you let me go if I bake you some?’”’ 
Emmeline asked. 

‘*T’]] see,’’ answered Private Christy. 

The cook had left his stove, and Emmeline 
went to work with the familiar utensils—the 
yellow bowl, the wooden spoon. When the 
| biscuit were in the oven, she looked up to find 
the doorway crowded with soldiers; some of 








I 


of Leonard Baxter’s white colt. 


‘“‘Aren’t you afraid that there biscuit’ll | 


Just | them were bandaged like Private Christy ; 
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all 
| of them were thin and deeply tanned. 

‘‘Are you going to give we-all some of them 
real biscuit?’’ asked an eager voice. 

Emmeline’s face flushed crimson; the posi- 
tion of almsgiver to her enemy was not alto- 
gether unhappy. ‘‘I’ll see,’’ she answered. 

When one pan was taken from the oven, 
Emmeline had another ready, and then another 
and another. Emmeline grew warmer and 
warmer and her cheeks rosier and rosier. 

‘*Now,’’ said Emmeline, ‘‘you can watch 
that last one. I am going home.’’ 

‘*But I haven’t had any!’’ cried Private 
Christy. ‘‘Nobody here knows anything about 
watching and turning ’em! Oh, please, sissy, 
bake me a pan!’’ 

Private Christy brought in fresh fuel for the 
fire. A half hour passed, another half hour. 
‘*Now,’’ said Emmeline, ‘‘I am going.’’ 

Private Christy made no answer. The 
hungry crowd in the yard had faded away; 
the very atmosphere seemed charged with sus- 
pense. Emmeline looked out of the door. Was 
the army still here? 

The army was still here; but the army was 
formed, massed. It was like a great animal, 
alive, awake, crouching for a spring. 

Then Emmeline screamed, whirled round 
on the step, and ran back toward the kitchen. 
Near at hand—almost, it seemed to her, in 
the very house itself—the cannon roared. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


NEVER hear a man say that his horse is| have him, I shouldn’t want to take a horse 
a fool or a ‘‘dumb-head’’ without thinking | home without first consulting Uncle George.’’ 


‘““That’s right enough,’’ said the owner of 


Late in the night Private Christy lay down| When Leonard first had the colt the animal | the white colt, “and I shouldn’t wonder if 


on the porch floor and slept heavily and com- 
fortably. 

Meanwhile to the rear of the great army 
pressed on another great army, which, being | 
assigned its place, lay down also. The time 
between sunset and sunrise in early July is 
short enough even for those who are not 
exhausted by long marches. 

On the ridge, officers riding back and forth 
in the bright moonlight marked positions and 
looked speculatively across at that other paral- 
lel ridge, which takes its name from the Ever- 
green Cemetery near one end. Far to the 
north, where the heavy cannonading had been, 
ambulances traveled the fields, guided by a 
whimper or a groan of pain. The greatest 
general of all, whom Private: Christy had 
promised Emmeline she might see, rode about 
on his white horse, studying the victory won, 
planning fresh victory for to-morrow. Thus, 
rapidly enough, the night waned. 

When the sun rose on July 2d, the thousands 
of soldiers in gray stirred and woke. In the 
Willing kitchen the surly cook began to bake 
his miserable biscuit; on the porch Private 
Christy rose and yawned, and persuaded the 
cook to give him place on the stove for his 
coffeepot. All about in the fields and woods 
the thousands rose and prepared their simple 
break fast. 

Emmeline slept and slept. Five o’clock 
yesterday had found her awake and dressed; 
but to-day five o’clock passed, then six, then 
seven, then eight. 

Along the battle lines was peace; it was 
almost as quiet as on any other summer morn- 
ing. Cannon were moved quietly under cover 
of the woodland, as if each great army wished 
to hide from the other. 

Emmeline, waking, lay still and stretched 
out her arms. Where was she? Why was 


she still dressed? How had she got to bed? | 


She sat up and looked out of the window. 
Then it was not a dream, after all! Round 
her were still the thousands of Confederate 
soldiers; below her on the porch she heard 
Private Christy’s voice. 

‘* *Bout time to begin, ain’t it?’’ he said. 

A voice answered that it had been time long 
ago. Emmeline saw the sun high in the sky; 
she smoothed her dress and braided her hair, 
and ran down the steps. There was no battle; 
it was the middle of the morning, and still 
there was no battle. 
home! 


In the kitchen the surly cook gave her one | 


of his wretched biscuits. It was nine o’clock, | 
according to the stubby hands of Grandmother 
Willing’s clock, which ticked on the mantel- 
shelf. 


Emmeline’s tall friend was still there on the | 


porch. 


‘*Good morning, Emmyline!’’ said he cheer- | 


fully. 

Emmeline’s war code, which she remem- 
bered clearly this morning, did not permit her | 
to say good morning to the enemy. 

‘*There is no battle,’’? said Emmeline. 
want to go home.’’ 

‘“*Oh, but you can’t do that!’’ 

‘‘T must!’?? Emmeline looked about her. 


sey 


Surely she could go) 


behaved foolishly and viciously. 
Leonard was fond of animals, how- 
| ever, and understood them, and he 
was convinced that the colt’s be- 
j Rewier was not caused by stupid- 
ity or ill nature. 

The colt came into his possession 
when he and his younger brother, 
_Ed, were living with their uncle, 

George Chapman, at Easton. The 
colt was a present from a neighbor- 
ing farmer, Zach Carter by name. 

A few years before, Zach Carter 
had bought the Merrihew farm, 
about two miles north of Easton 
Centre. Every day Leonard and 
Ed drove by the Carter farm on 
| their way to the milk station, and 
| Zach’s wife often asked them to do 
errands for her in the village—re- 
| quests that they gladly granted. 
Zach himself was so busy on the ick 
farm that he went to town only ay 
when he absolutely had to go. The » 
boys had repeatedly refused pay for 
their little services, which they 
considered as mere acts of neigh- 
borliness. 

One day Leonard happened to 
| express his admiration for a two- 
year-old white colt that he had seen 
feeding in the pasture opposite the 
house. 
| ‘So you like his looks, do you?’ 
Carter asked, with a smile. 

‘*Yes,’? said Leonard. ‘‘He’s a big, fine, 
rangy fellow; he’ll make a great carriage 
horse in a couple of years.’’ 

‘*He’s a whited sepulchre,’’? Mrs. Carter 





Mrs. 


declared. ‘‘He’s big enough, but he doesn’t 
know anything. ’’ 
Leonard smiled. ‘‘I never saw a horse that 


| couldn’t be taught,’’ he remarked. 

The next day Zach Carter met him in the 
road, and to Leonard’s amazement offered to 
give him the colt. 

‘*You don’t mean it !’’ said Leonard. ‘‘Why, 
| he’s worth a hundred and fifty dollars, if he’s 
| worth a cent!’’ 
| ‘*No, he isn’t!’? Carter declared emphati- 
|eally. ‘*Maybe I could sell him for a hundred 
| dollars, but I’m no horse jockey, and I’d never 
be able to look the purchaser in the face again. 
He isn’t worth much, if anything, Len; but 
you say you like him, and you’re welcome 
to him, although I won’t pretend that I’m 
making you a valuable gift when I’m not.’”’ 

**Isn’t he sound ?’’ 

‘*T can’t find a blemish on him, ’’ said Carter, 
‘*but I can’t teach him anything, and he’s 
inclined to be vicious. He kicked me out of 
| his stall the last time I put him up. I’m sick 
| and tired of him. People say you’re a wonder 
| at breaking colts; I’d like to see what you 
/can do with him. There’s a halter on a hook 
just inside the horse-barn door; take it, and 
| lead him home.’’ 
| Leonard thanked Carter for offering him the 

colt, but added: 

‘*T don’t feel that I ought to accept such a 
valuable gift. Besides, although I’d be glad to 
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a week. Ed beat him off with his fists, and 
Peter ran away, squealing and kicking, to the 
other end of the lane. 

The next morning Ed saw the colt standing 
just beyond the black-oak tree in his lonely 
pasture, and, by way of revenge for his sore 
arm, boyishly resolved to give the animal a 
good fright. 

Selecting the biggest cannon cracker from a 
box of fireworks that they had got in anticipa- 
tion for the Fourth, Ed stole up within a rod 
of the colt without being observed, and after 
tying the cannon cracker with a bit of string 
to a low branch of the oak, lighted the fuse. 
Hiding behind the huge tree, he watched to 
see the colt ‘‘jump out of his skin’? when the 
cracker should explode. 

It went off with a great bang; but Peter did 
not turn or even raise his nose from the ground 
until the pungent fumes drifted down to him. 
Then he looked back, sniffed the air once or 
twice, and seeing nothing, resumed his grazing. 

Ed thrust his head round the tree trunk and 
shouted at him at the top of his voice. Peter 
paid no attention to him ; but when Ed stamped 
upon the ground, the colt wheeled instantly 
and flattened his ears. 

Plainly he was stone deaf! 

Ed called Leonard to him and told him of 
his discovery. 

‘* Why, of course!’’ Leonard exclaimed. 
‘*What fools we were not to have guessed it 
before! His being deaf explains everything. 
You see, Ed, every time we’ve come within his 
line of vision unexpectedly we’ve scared him; 
and he’s been showing his nervousness in the 
only way he knows how—by biting and kick- 
ing. When we gave him orders, he never 
heard a sound. I know what to do now.’’ 

‘“*‘l’m glad you do,’’ Ed said skeptically. 
‘*Where are you going to get him a new pair 
of ears?’? 

**T’m going to teach him to get along without 
ears. ’? 

Leonard straightway set about his task. 
Finding that the colt noticed any slight jar- 
ring of the ground, he always walked heavily 
when approaching him, so that the animal 
should have ample warning of his approach; 
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HE WAS SO UGLY WITH THE OTHER HORSES THAT LEONARD PASTURED 
HIM BY HIMSELF. 


Mr. Chapman objected to having the beast 


round; but if he’s willing, you come and get 
the colt right off.’’ 

Uncle George smiled when Leonard told him 
of the offer. ‘‘I*ve heard of Zach’s white colt, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Milt Fisher says he isn’t even strap 
broken, and that he threw himself every time 
they tried to put a bitting rig on him. If you 
think you can break him, go and get him. I 
don’t think you need worry about the gift’s 
being too valuable. ’’ 

Leonard went over to Carter’s that after- 
noon and led the colt home. He had a lively 
time catching him, but finally cornered him in 
the angle between two high board fences. 

Leonard certainly had a knack with horses. 
His ability to handle them seemed to arise 


| from his patience and his sympathetic insight. 


But he did not get on very well at first with 
‘*Peter Snow,’’ as he had named the colt. 
The animal seemed suspicious of every ap- 
proach, and was quick to show his resentment 
either with teeth or heels. He was so ugly 
with the other horses that Leonard: did not 
think it safe to let him run with them, and 
accordingly pastured him by himself. 

Ed Baxter, who was several years younger 
than Leonard, and who did not have his 
brother’s knack of handling horses, let the colt 
well alone; unfortunately, the colt did not 
always do the same with Ed. It was as a 
result of a skirmish between the two that the 
reason for Peter’s viciousness came to light. 

One day in July—a day or two before the 
Fourth — Ed was passing Peter in the lane 
below the barnyard. Suddenly the colt 
whipped his head round and nipped the boy’s 
arm so severely that it was black and blue for 





and he never touched Peter until the colt had 
seen him, or had showed that he was aware 
of his presence. That took time and infinite 
patience on the part of Leonard, but little by 
little the colt grew accustomed to his master 
and then fond of him. Never did the boy 
strike Peter, or even make a threatening ges- 
ture at him. 

Having won the animal’s confidence, Leon- 
ard began the next stage of his education by 
taking off and putting on his halter a score 
of times a day, until the colt accepted the 
operation as a matter of course. After that, 
Leonard accustomed him to the bridle, and 
after that to the body parts of a light harness. 
At first, when the back pad was laid across 
his shoulders, the colt threw himself wildly; 
but his young trainer let him lie undisturbed 
until he was ready to get up. After a few 
times Peter grew tired of that useless ma- 
neeuvre. 

The colt had been fully harnessed at least 
ten times before Leonard took him from the 
stall, and then the boy merely led him about 
the barnyard. 

When handling Peter, Leonard always made 
a point of approaching his head first, and 
then of working backward, caressing his neck 
and sides. 

Gradually Peter’s nervousness and vicious- 
ness disappeared, although if anyone passed 
the rear of his stall rapidly and with a soft 
tread, he would always leap forward against 
the manger. 

By October Leonard was driving him about 
the yard and along the road near the farm. 
Of course he could not use spoken commands; 
but he had trained the colt to start when he 
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picked up the reins, and to stop when he drew | his master, showed no trace of the terror that | possible from the flames that were now burn- | whereby the vessel could be submerged evenly 


them tight and then suddenly released them. | filled the other animals. As the boys turned | 
To teach him those signals Leonard had | toward the barn again, the roof over the north | 
walked in front of him, while Ed handled | loft collapsed, but the main floor stood firm, 
the reins. He occasionally gave Peter some|and the south end, although blazing fiercely, 
apples and lumps of sugar as rewards of | was still intact. The sight of the flames roar- 
merit. | ing skyward was truly terrifying; neighbors 
By the time snow covered the ground, Peter | were hurrying from all directions. 
was ready to be attached to a light sleigh; by | ‘*The cattle, boys, don’t forget the cattle!’’ 
midwinter he was thoroughly broken to work | Uncle George shouted, as he came round the 
single. It was not hard after that to teach | south end of the main building. He had evi- 
him to do his share of work beside a plodding | dently been at work in the adjacent carriage 
old horse. | house. | 
The next spring Leonard broke him to the| The cows were confined in stanchions in the 


ing fiercely round the foot of the chute in the 
horse stable. 
‘Out of the way!’’ Leonard called, and 


|lying almost flat on the colt’s back, he came 


tearing through the doorway. Circling the 
stanchion frame, he charged into the corner 
where the cattle huddled. 

In a moment, as it seemed, the animals 
poured helter-skelter through the doorway, 
with Peter dodging back and forth and smartly 
nipping the rearmost. 

Five minutes later, the centre of the barn 
crashed down within the basement walls. 


saddle, and rode him to and from the back 
pasture after the cows. 
work with delight. Without guidance he 
would follow every twist and turn of a refrac- 
tory cow, and would drive her relentlessly | 
to the milking shed. 


Noises that alarmed other horses had no} 


effect on Peter. Driven without blinders and 
with a free rein, he shied only seldom, and 
after a short time never attempted to run 
away. 

Then in December of the second year came 
the disaster at the Chapman farm. 

It was a clear, cold winter night. Leonard 
and Ed had just gone to the house to get ready 
for supper, when they heard Uncle George 
call loudly from the barn. 

Hurrying out on the porch, they saw the 
end windows of the loft strangely lighted up. 
Uncle George had run the big sliding doors 
back and was trundling out the lighter farm 
machinery. 

‘*Fire! fire! fire!’? he kept shouting while 
he worked at top speed. 

He had gone up into the north loft, the 
boys learned later, to throw hay down through 
the chute for the horses. He had hung his 
lantern on a peg as usual. As he swung a 
great forkful of hay toward the chute, his foot 
slipped and he fell; the forkful of hay swept 
the lantern from its peg, and dashed it violently 
against the end of the barn. 

When he struggled to his feet, the hay, and 
even the siding of the barn, were blazing; the 
lantern, in smashing, had scattered kerosene 
over the place. 

For a second or two he had vainly sought 
to smother the flames; then, seeing that the 
fire was beyond his control, he had slid feet 
foremost to the main-floor hatchway, and had 
shouted for help. 

Rushing to his aid, the boys helped him to 
run out a binder and a hay tedder and rake, 
which were stored in an alcove. By that time 
the flames covered the entire surface of the 
hay in the north loft, and the oat straw on 
the opposite side had caught fire at the edge | 
of the mow. 

‘*Run to the basement and get out the horses 
and cattle, boys!’’ said Uncle-George. ‘‘1’ll 
see to the wagons and sleighs. ’’ 

‘*Where’ll we put ’em?’’ Leonard asked. 

‘*Pen ’em in the head of the lane; we’ll find 
shelter for them somewhere later. ’’ 

As the boys dashed round the corner of the 
big, gambrel-roofed building, the loft windows 
burst out with a loud jingling of glass, and 
at once red tongues of flame reached out 
and licked up at the eaves. Now the fire 
began to roar, while the burning pine siding 
crackled with noises like volleys of pistol 
shots. 


The two work teams were nearest the end | 


door. Ed led Jack and Jerry outside, and 
Leonard followed with the bay colts. Beyond, 
in their stalls, were old Dolly and Peter Snow. 


Even staid Jack was shivering from head to | 


foot; but Ed dragged the two old horses across 
the barnyard, and shifting both halters to one 
hand, started to open the gate with the other. | 


At that moment the horses jerked the ropes | 
from his grasp, nearly ran over Leonard, and | 


taking the colts with them in their mad rush, 
raced back into the basement. They crowded 
in a frightened group at the rear end of the 
alleyway. 

The boys hurried after them, and tried to 
drive them out into the open again; but the 
horses were now insane with terror, and, 


plunging and kicking, paid no heed to threats | 


or blows. 

While Ed continued to struggle with them, 
Leonard untied both Peter and Dolly. He 
mounted Peter, and in three minutes had led 
the old mare to the lane; leaving her beyond 
the gate, he returned, still riding the colt. 
Seizing a whip, he urged Peter into the thick 
of the terrified horses; the white colt, squealing 
Shrilly, bit viciously at them, and Leonard 
laid about him with his whip and whooped 
like a Mohawk. 

He scared the horses even more than the 
fire did; besides, they had always had a great 
dread of Peter. Anyway, as Ed dodged into 
a stall, the five animals swept down the alley- 
way like a whirlwind and passed out into the 
open. 

‘*Shut the door!’’ Leonard shouted, and Ed 
obeyed. Then the younger boy slipped round 
them and opened the gate. In a moment they 
were shut safely outside. 

Leonard, still riding the white colt, remained 
in the barnyard. Although excited and nerv- 
ous, Peter, for some reason, probably because 
he could not hear the roar and crackle of the 


flames, and also because of his confidence in | 


Peter took to that | 


| opposite end of the basement from the horses;| Meanwhile, the neighbors had arranged to 
a big side door led to their stable. Ed flung | care fof the shelterless animals. 

the door back, and with Uncle George, ranto| ‘*There was nothing alive left in there, 
open the stanchions. In three minutes the | anyway,’’ said Leonard, staring at the ruins. 
cattle were released, but only two or three of | ‘‘And we owe that to a deaf horse.’’ 

them could be driven outside. The others} ‘‘And to a rider who knew how to manage 
crowded back into a corner, as far away as | him,’’ Uncle George added with a smile. 
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LOADING A TORPEDO ABOARD THE SUBMARINE. 


Te SUBMARINE 
Y By thomas | Stanley Curtis,6G. 


| HEN Washington’s 
army was fighting 

| for the independence 
of the United States, a young 
man named David Bushnell 
built a curious vessel that re- 
sembled a huge clam. Upon 
its back wasa water-tight box 

| that contained a charge of 
gunpowder, and a clockwork 








under-water vessels became 
more and more elongated, to 
decrease the resistance of the 
water to their passage. That 
gasoline engines should be 
used for surface propulsion 
and electric motors for sub- 
merged runs was, of course, 
the inevitable result of in- 
creasing the size of the boats. 














mechanism by which the charge could be| In virtually every case the hull of the craft) 


exploded from inside the boat. That strange | was circular in cross section and cigar shape 
craft, which could travel for a few miles j in longitudinal section. 
beneath the surface of the water, was in all| merged by admitting water to the ballast 
probability the first sub- 
marine vessel in the 
| American navy. 

A recent article in The 
Companion described 
how, in that little under- 
water craft, Sergeant Lee 
attempted to blow up Ad- 
the Z Howe’s flagship, 
the Eagle, in New York 
|harbor. On that ocea- 
sion the screw that was 
to attach the box of 
|powder to the Eagle 
failed to work, and .Lee 
had to abandon his at- 
| tempt. History does not 
disclose the further ad- 
ventures of the little sub- 
marine. 

Almost a century later 
‘came the announcement 


piacere nee =. ‘ 
THE GERMAN SUBMARINE U-36. 





The boat was sub- | 
| wave motion of the water. 





on a level keel and whereby it could be made 
to maintain the position when it was beneath 
the surface. In the disastrous plunges of the 
earlier submarines one crew after another had 
met their death. 

The plan finally hit upon was as simple as 
it was effective. It was merely to place a 
second pair of horizontal planes at the bow of 
the boat, and to break up the ballast tanks intoa 
succession of compartments, so that the water in 
them could not rush toward one end of the hull 
as soon as the bow of the boat was depressed. 

The next problem of the builders was to 
render the little craft more seaworthy. Its 
eylindrical shape and its small reserve buoy- 
ancy made it ride the waves in the manner of 
a water-soaked log. Its tendency to roll was 
largely overcome by adding a light super- 
structure of steel plates in the form of a deck, 
which increased the surface buoyancy of the 
vessel without seriously interfering with its 
under-water operations. The addition of that 
deck marked the establishment of a new type of 
submarine that led to many changes in design. 

Perhaps the most radical change was the 
adoption of a true ship section for the hull in 
place of the circular cross section. The latter, 
it is true, has greater strength to resist the 
terrifie pressure that the craft must endure 
when submerged at a considerable depth ; but 
the ship section enables the boat to attain 
greater speed, and makes it easier to handle 
when traveling at the surface. Indeed, the 
latest models of submarines of that type are 
quite as seaworthy as a torpedo boat, and are, 
if anything, less dependent upon the mother 
ship than that craft is. The strength to resist 
the tremendous water pressure can be gained 
by building within the ship-section outer hull 
an inner cylindrical hull. 

Further improvements have been made in 
recent years. Diving compartments have been 
added, by means of which the entire crew can, 
if necessary, escape from the submarine while 
it is submerged, and which also enable divers 
to leave the boat while it is under water, in 
order to examine sunken wrecks, or to plant or 
remove mines or to cut cables. Some sub- 
marines have been equipped with wheels or 
rollers so arranged that the boat can be pro- 
pelled along the smooth floor of the sea with 
the ease of an automobile on land; that method 
of propulsion is useful chiefly in exploring 
the bed of the ocean. 

Within recent years radiotelegraphy, the 
submarine signaling bell, and the Fessenden 
oscillator have been installed and used success- 
fully on submarine vessels. Every swimmer has 
probably noticed the almost uncanny ability of 
water to conduct sound waves; while under 
water he has heard the sound of oars splashing 
at an almost incredible distance. That peculiar 
property of water has been used to advantage in 
devising signaling apparatus for submarines. 

The submarine bell, which is nothing more 
than a heavy gong, usually of bronze or bell 
metal, is arranged so that it can be struck by 
a hammer worked from inside the craft. 
The sound waves sent out by the bell under 
water travel an astonishing distance, and their 
passage is not interfered with by the natural 
Code signals sent 





‘of a more ambitious attempt to penetrate the | tanks until the reserve buoyancy of the craft | from the submarine bell can be picked up with 


mysteries of the deep. This later craft, fondly | amounted to only a few pounds. 
named by its builders The Intelligent Whale, 
was shaped somewhat like an elongated egg. | the boat either dive or come to the surface. 

The hull of the boat was of half-inch boiler| Theoretically, that construction should have 


Two horizon- | 


iron. By means of a screw propeller at the | enabled the navigator to maintain his boat at | 


stern, worked by hand from within, the) any desired depth if the propeller were turning. 
awkward craft could travel at the speed of | In practice, however, the builders found that the 
four knots an hour; a pair of horizontal planes | tendency of the planes at the stern was to make 
enabled her to dive beneath the surface. | the boat plunge toward the bottom of the sea 
To-day the visitor to the New York Navy | rather than to make it settle on a level keel. 
Yard sees this curious relic of the past. A | In boats of the older types the ballast tanks 
tablet bears the following inscription: were long cylinders. As a result, the moment 
The Intelligent Whale, Built in 1864 by C. §.| the nose of the craft was turned downward 
Bushnell, Augustus Rice and Halstead of New | the water in the tanks shifted forward, and 
Jersey. Length 28.8 feet; depth 9 feet; crew 13; | thus depressed the bow still farther. 
speed four knots; hand propulsion cost $60,000; | When the boat was wholly submerged, the 
tried and condemned in 1872. | degree of balance was so delicate that the craft 
The inscription fails to add that on her last | responded to every change of weight on one 
trial the lifeless bodies of her crew were taken | side or the other of its centre of gravity. The 
from the craft after she had been fished up from | horizontal rudder would have maintained the 
the bottom. craft in its plane if it had not been impossible 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth | permanently to distribute the weights so as to 
|century scores of submersible vessels were | establish a perfect balance. The first problem 
built. During that period the hulls of 








| tal rudders, or planes, at the stern could make | 


| certainty at any point within its great range. 
The Fessenden oscillator is a more elaborate 


| contrivance, which also utilizes the wonderful 


conductivity of water. It can send sound 
waves a much greater distance than the sub- 


|marine bells, and what is of greater impor- 


tanee, it enables the human voice to be 
transmitted from one oscillator to another 
through the water. The principle of the 


| contrivance is similar to that of the radio- 


telephone. Thus, through the medium of 
those signaling machines, the submarine, when 
submerged as well as when running on the sur- 
face, can keep in touch with either the mother 


| ship or a shore station. 


As you enter the open hatch in the deck 
of a submarine and descend the iron ladder 
to the operating chamber, you are immedi- 
ately impressed with the amount of intricate 
machinery. Every available foot of space 
seems to be fitted with some mechanical con- 
trivanee. The interior is painted white, which 


decreases the amount of candle power of light 
of the engineers was to devise some means | 


necessary to provide effective illumination—a 
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matter of importance on a craft where every | submarine cruiser is an achievement that is 


possible watt of electrical energy must be kept | 
for the submerged runs. 


| 


sure to arrive in the not far distant future. 
Will such a craft prolong the horrors of 


Attached to the lower end of a slender tube | warfare, or, by making warfare so deadly that 
that projects well above the deck and conning | it cannot last, will it help to establish univer- 


tower of the vessel is an instrument that/|sal peace? 


It is significant that although, 


resembles a telescope. That is the periscope, | by destroying the enemy’s transports and 


MELISSAS HOUSECLEANING 
Gy Sy Nancy Byrd Turner 4€& 


which enables the navigator to scan the surface 
of the sea when the submarine is running 
beneath the surface. 

Within easy reach of the periscope are the 
levers by means of which the navigator may 
either control the operation of the craft or 
signal to the engineer. 

Passing through a doorway usually closed 
witha heavy steel door that has rubber packing 
round its edges, you come to two narrow pas- 
sageways, on either side of which are the 
bunks of the crew. 
from twenty-two to thirty men. Here, as 
everywhere else in the boat, the inevitable 


machinery is to be found; and here, too, is the | 


galley, with its electric cooking apparatus. 


inch with supplies. 

Beyond another water-tight door is the room 
where the torpedoes are stored; and beyond 
that is the torpedo room itself. 
see the breech of a tube opened to receive 
its deadly machine. 

The torpedo is a slender, cigar-shaped 
cylinder of steel, from fifteen to twenty- 
one inches in diameter, and as many feet 
in length. It is self-propelled and self- 
controlled, and is steered toward its goal 
by means of an ingenious gyroscopic 
mechanism; it carries in its head an ex- 
plosive charge of over two hundred pounds 
of guncotton. 

It is carried to the breech of the tube 
on a special carrier, and after it has been 
slipped into the shining cylinder, the 
breech lock is closed upon it. In the outer 
end of the torpedo tube is a trapdoor that 
opens automatically as the torpedo moves 
forward. The projectile starts on its 
errand of destruction when compressed 
air is admitted to the breech of the torpedo 
tube. In order to aim the torpedo it is 
necessary to point the entire craft. When 
the projectile starts, it quickly takes a 
depth of a few feet below the surface of 
the water and steers itself directly toward 
the object at which it was aimed. Dur- 
ing the first few hundred yards it tears 
through the water at the tremendous pace 
of forty-five miles an hour. 

Behind the first chamber you entered is 
the diving lock, by means of which the 
crew or divers can leave the craft while it 
is submerged. The diver enters the lock 
with its outer door closed against the 
water. The inner door is then closed and 
sealed, and air pressure in the lock is 
increased until it equals the pressure of the 
water outside. The outer door of the diving lock 
is opened, and the diver steps out into the water. 

Beyond the diving lock is the machinery 
compartment. There you see the crude-oil 
engines that drive the boat while it is running 
at the surface; coupled to the same shaft with 
release clutches you find the electric motors that 
furnish the motive power for a submerged run. 

The storage batteries that supply the electric 
current for the motors, lights, and cooking 
apparatus are under the deck that runs longi- 
tudinally through the centre of the vessel. 
Beneath that deck are also the ballast tanks, 
air reservoirs, and fuel and oil tanks. Aft of 
the driving mechanism in some of the larger 
boats a second torpedo compartment is built, 
in order that torpedoes may be fired from the 
stern as well as from the bow of the craft. 

The effectiveness of the modern submarine 
as an engine of war, both for offense and 
defense, bas been strikingly shown in the 
present conflict in Europe. With the possible 
exception of speed, the craft rivals the torpedo 
boat and the destroyer in every way. Under 
cover of darkness, or, indeed, in broad day- 
light, the diminutive submarine can run upon 
the mightiest dreadnaught and, without show- 
ing more than a few feet of its periscope 
above the waves, deliver a fatal blow. 

It is certainly true that the submarine vessel 
is vulnerable; a shot through the periscope, 
and the craft is blind; one through her hull, 
and she goes to the bottom. But, by reason of 
the size of the target she offers, the chance of 
her being hit seems very small indeed. Prob- 
ably the greatest danger that she runs is the 
possibility of being rammed by a ship. 

For coast defense the craft should prove espe- 
cially effective. Her cost is small, compared with 
that of the other kinds of coast-defense vessel, 
and she can be placed at every vantage point 
along the coast within easy range of the several 
bases. ‘To mine an area that a flotilla of sub- 
marines could cover would mean an inordinate 
expenditure of money, with no certain results. 

As a weapon of offense, it seems possible 
that the submarine might be improved to such 
a point that it could strip the seas of the most 
powerful navy. True, as the size of the sub- 
marine vessel increases, the difficulties of 
handling her increase. 


The larger boats carry | 


| choice. 
There you | 


| 





| Melissa turned the house inside out— 
| **before things had had time,’’ Mrs. 


battleships alike, a submarine navy might be 
able to keep every hostile nation at bay, it could 
not make war on the submarines of the enemy. 
The submarine is blind and awkward under 
water, and she cannot fight one of her own 
kind. Neither can she serve as a transport for 
the landing of an effective invading army. 
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Berry watched her family drive away to 
the county fair. On the front seat of the 
spring wagon sat her father and mother; on 


GS ers nat at an upper window, Melissa 


| the rear seat sat the two children, straight and 
The remaining space is filled to the last cubic 


starched ; their very legs were stiff with antici- 
pation. Melissa saw them go without regret; 
she was staying behind entirely from her own 
The day was ideal for housecleaning, 
and with the family away, it was a chance 





BY R. M. 





SHE GAVE A LITTLE SNORT OF 
INDIGNANT SURPRISE. 


not to be lightly passed by. Melissa had 
acquired an actual passion for cleaning house. 

She had come home from boarding school 
steeped in the theories of domestic science, and 
filled with the desire to put them into practice. 
Her zeal had swept the quiet old house like a 
whirlwind. Mr. and Mrs. Berry, easy-going, 
and hitherto quite content with their really 
neat house, were at first startled and later 
harassed by their daughter’s ardor. For 
Melissa instituted a crusade in the cause of 
what she termed ‘‘order.’’ A speck of lint, a 
mote floating in the sunlight, was 
‘dust, ’’ a chance cobweb a black dis- 
grace, and everything except the car- 
pets and furniture—or so it seemed to 
the discomfited household—came under 
the general name of ‘‘trash.’’ 

In place of the big semi-annual 
housecleanings that from time imme- 
morial had been dear to Mrs. Berry’s 
heart, frantic monthly overhaulings 
now took place; at the middle of June, 
the middle of July, the middle of 
August, and so on through the long 
year that she had spent at home, 


Berry said plaintively, ‘‘to settle from 
the last rumpus.’’ Nor did Melissa’s 
vigilance relax between times. She 
kept a strict eye on floors and walls 
and a special watch over corners. 
The family, especially the children, 
did not take kindly to the new order of 
things and often protested; but in the 
long run, Melissa carried her point. 

This morning, as she stood by the 
window,, equipped with dust cap and apron 
for her day’s ‘‘rumpus,’’ she felt eager and 
elated. To be sure, the house was neat and 
clean, but to-day, with the decks entirely 
cleared for action, she would make the place 
veritably spotless. 

Beginning at the room with the dormer 
windows at the top of the house, she set to 
work briskly. 

‘*T’ll finish each room as I go,’’ she said to. 
herself, when she had done the sweeping. 

She ran to the window to shake into com- 


plete dustlessness two rugs that she had hung 
That is largely on | across the sill. 
account of the length of time it takes to fill | a long breath of the fresh, pure air. 


Pausing a moment, she took 
It was a 


and empty her ballast tanks; if the craft | perfect August day—clear and golden and 
is large, the inevitable result is sluggishness | mellow. There was a faint fragrance of old 


in submerging. 











The sill was warm in the sunlight. Whata day 
for a county fair—and for a housecleaning! 
Bringing her mind back to practical things, 
Melissa set to work energetically on the rugs. 
She gave the first such violent flaps that what 
little dust it contained could not resist her 
efforts. The second she shook even more 
violently, leaning farther and farther out of 
the window, intent on doing the work thor- 
oughly. A moment more, and by the frac- 
tion of an inch she had leaned out too 
far. 

Melissa was tall and the window was very 
low ; her knees had been on a level with the 
sill, and a goodly length of her body had 
projected beyond the edge. What had hap- 
pened was inevitable by all the laws of 
gravitation. Nothing could have been more 
natural, yet scarcely anything could have 
been more startling. One instant she was 
leaning forward, energetically shaking the 
rug at arms’ length; the next instant, gasp- 
ing and astounded, she was being uncere- 
moniously catapulted across the sill by the 
force of her own wild energy. 

Beneath the window the roof sloped down 
to meet the topof the second-story bal- 
cony, which had been recently added to the 


roof was steep and the tin that covered it 
slippery. And so, when the young house- 
keeper cleared the window, a ready-made 
toboggan slide waited to receive her. 

She took the slide in a sort of flying 
‘scramble; in fact, before she completely 
understood what had happened to her, she 
had left the tin roof entirely behind. It 
was only when the rough shingles of the 
balcony roof brought her to a stop that she 
had any chance to think. Fortunately, 
the roof of the balcony was nearly level, 
or Melissa might not have stopped until 
she reached the lawn below. As it was, 
she came to an abrupt halt, and struggling 
into a sitting posture, gave a little snort of 

indignant surprise. Her dust cap was gone and 
one-of her shoes; but she still grasped the rug. 

‘*Welll’? said Melissa slowly. ‘‘Upon my 
word |’? 

Having a sense of humor that was almost 
as highly developed as her sense of order, she 
began to laugh. It occurred to her that her 
somersault must have been ridiculous. 

‘*But anyway,’’ she remarked presently, 
as she thought of the valuable time she was 
wasting, ‘‘I surely can’t sit here on the roof | 
all day and laugh at my own foolish mishap. ’’ 





MELISSA PEERED ROUND THE PLACE. 


She gathered herself together with charac- 
teristic briskness, took a fresh grip on the rug, 
and prepared to scale the incline down which 
she had lately come with such celerity. 

But going down and going back proved to 
be two very different matters. The tin offered 
virtually no hold whatever, and it seemed to 
her as slippery as glass. Melissa breathed 
hard and scuftied harder, but she made no 
progress whatever. She dropped the rug; but 
even with both hands free she could not get 
up the roof to the window. It became slowly 
clear to her that she could not get out of her 
ludicrous dilemma in that way. 

A careful survey of her situation made her 
dilemma seem less ludicrous. She could not 
climb down from the roof of the baleony, for 


But certain it is that the | grass and sunburnt blossoms in the atmosphere. | the distance to the ground was at least twenty 


house to satisfy Melissa’s demand for a/| 
sleeping porch. The slope of the main | 


feet. A stout plank left over from the scaffold- 
ing that had been used in building the sleeping 
porch lay close at hand, but it was not long 
enough to reach to the ground. The limb of 
an apple tree that brushed her elbow was 
also disappointing, for its branches, which she 
carefully tested, were too frail to bear her 
weight. Melissa made another desperate effort 
to seale the tin roof, met with another igno- 
minious defeat, sighed, and sat down heavily. 

Melissa Berry was nothing if not practical. 
Things were pretty bad, but she resolved to 
be comfortable, at least. She carefully ar- 
ranged the rug, and lying down on it, found 
that it made a very acceptable couch; no sign 
of rain threatened; a high maple near by 
afforded her pleasant shade from the sun. In 
the apple tree, which made a leafy screen at 
one side of the room, she discovered two red, 
ripe apples that were near enough for her to 
pick; with them she allayed the pangs of 
hunger that began to gnaw about dinner time. 
Surely the adventure might have been much 
more serious, she said to herself. 

But in spite of all her philosophy she 
fidgeted at intervals. It was such a golden 
opportunity to be losing—this long, quiet day, 
free of interruptions! To-morrow father’s 
awkward legs would be dodging the broom 
and the children would be tripping over the 
| dustpan. 

Slowly the day wore on. In the soft, sunny 
light of the afternoon the meadows and the 
orchard, shimmering in the misty air, took on 
the look of a painting in oils. 

‘*]’ve spent so much time indoors this past 
year,’’? Melissa said to herself, ‘‘that I’ve 
| almost forgotten the outside things. ’’ 

She was seeing them now with a new vision, 
and, as she lay watching, the last of her ill 
humor slowly slipped away. After a while 
she lay peacefully at ease—incredibly lazy, 
but content. 

About an hour before sunset a sudden light 
| wind, whipping in from the west on business 
| of its own, caught and tossed the quiet apple 
boughs. And as they swayed and parted, they 
suddenly revealed to Melissa a way of escape 
from the roof. Not ten feet away, and only 
a yard below the level where she now sat, she 
saw the wide-open upper window of the old 
tool house. The thick leaves of the apple tree 
had hitherto hidden it completely. Laughing, 
Melissa scrambled to her feet; yet, as she 
prepared to leave the place where she had been 
marooned all day, she felt an odd little pang 
of regret. 

Three minutes later she had shoved the 
plank through the branches and across the 
| intervening space. It was a safe, stout plank ; 
| the most timid,person could not have desired 
|a better bridge, and Melissa was not timid. 

She tossed the rug to the ground and gave a 
last look at the meadows and orchard. Then 
she stepped out upon the plank. 

The plank proved faithful to its trust, and 
the tool-house window received her as readily 
as the chamber window had rejected her. She 
| scrambled across the sill into the dim, dusty 
loft. 

‘*How queer it looks up here!’’ she said 
aloud, blinking in the half gloom. 

Somehow the ancient room—from forgotten 
times a dumping ground for disused household 
articles of all kinds—did not seem the same 
| place that she had visited once or twice before 
in the past year. The room, which was 
rectangular in shape, and which had 
a small window at either end, had 
apparently been turned into two rooms 
by the simple process of dragging all 
the articles into the middle of the floor 
and piling them halfway to the ceil- 
ing. A small passage between the two 
improvised rooms had been left clear. 

Melissa peered round the place in 
surprise. Surely the furnishings looked 
familiar to her. Here on a table were 
numerous ‘‘fixings’’ of her father’s, — 
old tools, rusty bits of iron, cans of 
assorted nails,—the things that for 
years he had tinkered with noisily and 
happily on the back porch. Here, too, 
were other articles of his,—the odds 
and ends that only a man can get to- 
gether, —all scattered round in joyous 
disorder, as if sure at last of resting 
undisturbed. 

Melissa’s first sensation was one of 
satisfaction. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘he’s 
moved his trash up here! What a 
relief !’’ 

She went through the passage into the other 
part of the loft. There Paul and Patty appar- 
ently had taken possession, for every corner 
was heaped with childish treasure: scarred 
remnants of toys, little decrepit chairs, old 
bottles and boxes and broomsticks. 

Melissa recognized article after article that 
she had consigned to the ash heap with her 
own hands. 

‘*The little rascals!’’ she said, and tried to 
laugh; but somehow the laugh would not 
come. 

Here, then, was where they had all drifted— 
the objects that she had banished from the chil- 
dren’s rooms, the articles so dear to her father 
that, with exasperated sniffs, she had shoveled 
from the back porch. Here was where the 
two youngsters had kept themselves during 
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those mysterious and gratifying absences that 
she had noticed in the past few weeks. Here, 
too, must be the refuge toward which father 
had been hurrying that morning when she had 
seen him brush together a basketful of articles 
from the path of her encroaching dustpan and 
slip away with them! ‘ 

As she looked about her at the mouldy walls, 
covered with spider webs, and at the rickety 
floor, she tried to laugh again, but again the 
laugh would not come. Had her passion for 
order been so powerful as this—to drive them 
into so dingy a retreat? Why, surely rain 
must leak through the roof on wet days, and 
the place must steam like an oven in hot 
weather ! 

She climbed down the broken stairs and 
went out. For a long time she sat on the 
veranda of the house in deep thought. The 
dusk deepened and the air grew cool. When 
at last the creaking wagon turned in at the 
gate, Melissa rose to meet the returning 
revelers. 

‘¢Tired, daughter?’’ Mrs. Berry asked solic- 
itously. She knew the pace that Melissa 
usually set herself on cleaning day. 

As Mr. Berry lifted the drowsy children 
out, he peered into the corner of the veranda. 
Melissa, following his look, espied an old 
bureau drawer filled to the brim with suspi- 
cious ‘‘trash.’’ Evidently he had intended to 
remove it to the safety of the old tool house, 
but in the hurry of the morning had left it on 





expected on his return to find it lost forever. | 
Even in the dim light Melissa saw the look of | 
relief that came to his face. 

‘*Didn’t finish your work, did you?’’ he) 
asked in frank surprise. 

The children, wide-awake by this time, had | 
gone round to the rear of the wagon and were 
lifting out armfuls of treasure—faded bunches | 
of flowers, and pebbles, and clumps of moss. 
They cast furtive glances at their sister. 

‘*Paul and Patty would get out and forage 
in the woods,’’ Mrs. Berry said in an apolo- 
getic voice. She knew that that particular 
kind of trash was the pet aversion of her 
eldest-born. 

But Melissa had done an hour’s hard think- 
ing between sunset and dusk. 

‘*We’ll lay it on the veranda to-night, chil- 
dren,’’ she said, holding out her apron to 
receive the disgraceful trash, ‘‘and to-morrow 
you may make your doll’s house in that corner 
by the chimney that you wanted.’’ 

To hide her astonishment, Mrs. Berry has- 
tened to ask, ‘‘Did you finish your work ?’’ 

‘‘My work? No, mother, I didn’t even 
begin. ’” 

‘*Spent the day out, eh?’’ Mr. Berry sug- 
gested jovially. He was in great good humor. 

Melissa put a peck of rocks and pebbles and 
a clump of moss on the floor, and came back 
for the rest. 

**Good guess, ’’ she said, with a laugh, as she 
filled her arms again. ‘‘You shall hear about | 





the veranda; and just as evidently he had | it at supper. I spent the whole day out!’’ 
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reindeer skin that I had seen near our camp. | shuffled on, the droll little cart creaked, and 
We peeped in, but we did not care to enter | the curious painted image swayed and nodded ; 
or linger long. The main tent was at least | and behind them walked the men, shouting, 
forty feet in diameter; round the walls inside | ‘‘Tut-too! Tut-too!’’ 

were seven or eight smaller tents. In the | When they saw us by the river the men 
centre of the yourta was a big fire, the smoke | stopped, and appeared to go through some 
from which curled up through a hole in the | ceremony, in which they said certain words 
top of the tent. over and over. 

Seven or eight very poor, mangy reindeer| Sooda went to interview them; when he 
were feeding near by, and several half-starved came back, he said that they were two lamas 
dogs barked and snarled at our heels. Most | who had been on a pilgrimage to Urga, and 
of the men were apparently away hunting or | that the wooden man on the cart was an image 
trapping. Three of the women and the old of the Buddha that they were taking home 
one-eyed man followed us for some distance, | with them to some place on the Jungaria 
whining for toogy—their name for ham and | Steppe. They wanted to cross the river, and 
canned beef; but we had no more toogy for | had hoped that they could ford it. 
them, and hastened on down the bank of the; Lashed on the cart, beside the image, was a 
river. wooden wheel, which was set in a frame like 

The pony was now making rather hard|a grindstone. That, Sooda said, was a pray- 
work of drawing the sled over the bare ground, | ing machine, and had inside it all the prayers 
but he dragged it on all that day. Sooda/| the lamas say, printed on long slips of paper 
thought that the river we were following was | and wound on the axle of the wheel. Night 
a large branch of the Yenisei; it was taking | and morning, when they desire to offer these 
us northeastward instead of southeastward, as | prayers to Buddha, all they have to do is to 
we wished to go, but we could find no means | turn the crank. 
of crossing it. The lamas had been ten days coming from 

That night we camped by the river. We) Urga, and had met two caravans. Robbers 
heard a roaring sound, as if there were falls had stopped them several times, but had let 
not far away. I was so tired that as soon as| them proceed unharmed. Robbers do not 
we had eaten supper I dropped asleep, with | molest lamas, who never have property of any 
the sound of roaring waters and one of Mudi’s | value. The news of the presence of those 
dismal songs in my ears. bandits on the desert disturbed us a good 

When I waked in the morning, Sooda had | deal. 
just come back from exploring the river below} Sooda offered the two lamas our raft. They 
us. He had found a trail from the westward | were a long time in loading on it their cart with 
that seemed to lead across the river by a ford | the image and prayer wheel; and meanwhile 
just below a great pool at the foot of the falls..| we packed our own load on the sled again, 
The river was now too high for us to ford it, | hitched up the pony, and started along the 
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he said, but perhaps we could make a raft and 
cross the pool where the water was still and 
safe. 

As soon as we had eaten we went on until 
we came to the falls. The water came rolling 
and roaring down for a hundred feet, and threw 
out a great cloud of spray. Father and Sooda 


| trail. Both Sooda and father were afraid that 
| the lamas would have trouble in crossing the 
| river; the more they thought about it, the more 
|anxious they felt. After we had gone on a 
little way, father told me to run back and see 
whether they had crossed safely. Chot went 
with me. Together we hastened to the river. 





T frightened me to think of going back to 
] the miners’ hut where the chinovnik and 

his men were, but I said nothing. Sooda 
had already gone on the run to bring our gold 
from the placer. The creek had risen since 
the snow began to melt, and Sooda got drenched 
in digging up the sheepskin bag. 

Father looked astonished when he found 
how heavy the bag was. ‘‘It’s a shame to 
have to leave such a placer as that!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘In another season we could get 
rich !”’ 

Sooda and father asked Mudi whether she 
and Chot would rather go with us or stay 
behind at the camp until the miners should 
come later in thespring. They offered to leave 
her a part of our supplies. She replied that 
she should prefer going with us than to being 
left there among the Syots. But she muttered 


most doleful things to herself, and seemed to | 


think that we were all going to our deaths; 
for she had heard terrible tales of the desert 
and of the tortures that robber bands inflicted 
on the travelers whom they captured. 

In less than an hour we had packed on the 
sled everything that we could take away, and 
had started. The Syot women followed us for 
a little way, still begging. Sooda led the 
pony, and father and I walked behind the sled 
to ease it over rough places. Mudi carried a 
great bundle of her things, and Chot, too, had 
a pack. None of us had ever been far down 
the pass on the south side of the mountains. 
The trail was steep in places, and descended 
rapidly. I was astonished to see how quickly 
we reached a region where there was little if 
any snow. 

‘*That chinovnik cannot come here with his 
winter sledge,’’ Sooda said, when we had 
traveled about ten or twelve versts. ‘‘We will 
camp for the night, and Bane and I will go 
back for the furs. ’’ 

Father kindled a fire and made tea; and 
Mudi fried some ham, and made some wheat 
and rye cakes in the bottom of the kettle. 

But Sooda did not give me much time to 
enjoy my supper. ‘‘Come on, Bane,’’ he said. 
‘*You and I have a hard night ahead.’’ 

Father hated to have me go, but he knew 
that Sooda needed me, and so did not forbid 
my going; father himself was, of course, too 
weak to accompany us. Sooda took the rifle 





Eight Ip 


hut as we could we crept round 
through them. We were afraid 
every moment that the dog would 
bark, for in spite of our care the 
snow broke a little underfoot. 

At last we got by the hut with- 
out hearing anything; we has- 
tened down the gorge that led 
to the pig swamp, and presently 
came to the crevice between the 
two big rocks where we had 
hidden the hollow log. Sooda 
chopped away the hard snow 
with the hatchet, and in a few 
minutes uncovered the log. We 
lifted it up, and after knocking 
out the plug, removed the furs. 
Sooda made them into a pack, 
which he slung over his shoul- 
ders. 

‘* Just a step at a time, Bane,’’ 
he said, as we started to go back 
round the hut. ‘‘You lead the 
way and be careful. That dog’s 
got sharp ears. ’’ 

But it was so dark that we 
missed the way by which we had 
come, and got among brush that 
crackled. Once we thought we 
heard the dog in the hut growl, 
and stood still as long as five 
minutes. When we got close to 
the hut we dropped on our hands 
and knees, and crawled along. 
We had almost passed the place 
when I suddenly broke through 
into a hole under the snow. We 
were both sure then that we 
heard the dog bark low. I 
started to scramble out, but 
Sooda held me fast, and whis- 
pered to me not to move; we lay 
there without stirring for almost 
a quarter of an hour, for we 
expected the dog to rush out at any minute. 
But at last, when everything stayed quiet in the 
hut, we crept on again. When we were a safe 
distance from the hut, we got to our ‘feet and 
hurried up the pass as fast as we could. 

It was nearly midnight by this time, and 
we still had twenty-five versts to go. After 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





THE FALLS ROARED SO LOUD THAT WE COULD HARDLY 
HEAR ONE ANOTHER SPEAK. 


found a pile of driftwood on the rocks below| When we reached the river, we saw that the 
lamas were halfway over; they 
had left the camel behind, to 
take over later. Both lamas 
were poling hard, but the roar 
of the water and the eddying 
spray seemed to frighten them. 
They let the raft float far down 
the pool where the current set 
out strong toward the rapid 
below. We shouted to them, 
and waved to them to keep 
higher up, nearer the falls; but 
they either did not understand 
us, or else could not pole back 
against the current, for the raft 
drew steadily nearer the rapid. 
It tipped and rocked, and pres- 
ently they seemed to lose con- 
trol of it altogether. 

Suddenly it shot into the white 
rapid, bumped on a rock, tipped 
down to one side, and seemed to 
go partly to pieces. The water 
eurled up white all round it, 
and the men disappeared. 

Chot and I ran as fast as we 
could along the trail to tell 
father and Sooda what had 
happened. Leaving Mudi with 
the sled and pony, they has- 
tened back with us. When we 
got to the river, however, we 
could see no trace of the raft or 
of the lamas. Sooda ran down 
the bank of the river, and Chot 
and I followed him; but father 
was too weak, and stayed by 
the lamas’ camel. Sooda was 
far ahead of us, and when we 
at last came up with him, he 
was trying to pull the lamas’ 
cart out of the water. It had 
come ashore on some large rocks 
that extended out into the river; 
it still had the image of Buddha and the 
praying wheel tied to it. We helped him, and 
finally got the cart on shore. 

We .went farther down the river, but we 
could see nothing of the lamas anywhere. The 
rapid ran very strong as far as we could see, 
and Sooda said that no doubt they were both 


the falls, and with the axe and rope got out a 
good many logs. The pony drew those down 
to the pool; and there, laying one tier of logs 
crosswise over another and tying them to- 
gether with the rope, we made a very sturdy 
raft. 

Father and Sooda loaded the sled and all 








we passed the camp where we had lived so 
long, I grew tired, and my legs ached so much 
that I frequently had to sit down to rest, and 
was hard walking in the pass—especially when | then hurry to catch up with Sooda, who was 
we got a little higher, where we found that | plodding on ahead. The last time I paused 
the snow had frozen hard. The night was|to rest I saw two wolves sneaking along 
pitch dark. About nine o’clock we reached | behind me, and after that I did not dare to 
our own camp, but we did not stop there; | stop again. Sooda said we must push on at 
the miners’ hut was about twelve versts farther | all costs. 
down the pass, on the Siberian side of the’ Day was breaking when at last we got back | 
boundary, and we did not want to waste any | to the place where father, Chot, and Mudi 
time. were. Father rubbed my feet, wrapped me 
We went on for an hour or two, and finally | up in two sheepskins, and let me go to sleep. 
came within half a verst of the miners’ hut. | Sooda, too, caught a nap. 
We looked for a light, but could see none. | When I finally waked, they had cooked 
J ust as we had begun to hope that the chinov- | breakfast. After we had eaten, we started on 
nik and his men had gone, we heard horses | at once. Three or four versts farther down 
thrashing about, and a voice calling out! the pass we came suddenly where the creek 
roughly to them. Evidently the men were | joined a large, turbid river that flowed rapidly 
still there; we should have to be very careful | to the northeast, and a great plain stretched 
not to rouse their dog. in full view before us. Directly in front of us 
East of the hut were some thickets with a/ stood the yourta of our Syot neighbors. It 
few large trees, and keeping as far from the | was the same large, round-topped tent of 


and I took our hatchet. 
I shall never forget that night’s tramp. It 











our things on the raft, which they then poled 
across the pool. In a few minutes they had 
returned for us. We tied Guendy’s halter to 
the raft, so that he could swim behind it, and 
then we all goton. We had no trouble in get- 
ting over, although the spray drenched us, and 
the falls roared so loud that we could hardly 
hear one another speak. Where we crossed, 
the pool was about ten feet deep and not 
very swift, but we could see not more than a 
quarter of a mile below us a boiling white rapid. 

We had landed, and were nearly ready to 
go on, when we heard a creaking noise. Look- 
ing up, we beheld a strange sight coming 
toward us on the trail. 

A queer little cart, drawn by a camel, was 
approaching us; on the cart was what we at 


first took for a big man, with a curious, broad | 


face. But as the vehicle came nearer, we saw 


that it was only a wooden image, propped up | 


onthe cart. Behind it walked two bareheaded 


men, in long gray coats, or gowns, with their | 
The camel | 


hair cropped close to their heads. 


drowned. 

There stood their camel, and there were their 
cart and their idol. 

‘‘What shall we do with them?’’ father 
asked, when we had returned to him. 

We did not even know the names of the lamas 
or where they were going; and in a country 
like Mongolia Sooda said it was useless to 
try to restore such property to their friends 
—if they had any. Besides, it was of little 
value. 

*‘Shall we leave the camel here?’’ 
father. 

Sooda thought a moment, and then said: 

‘*Long, don’t you want to be a lama?’’ 

‘*Not I,’’ said father. 

‘*None the less, it will be a good plan for you 
and me to be lamas,’’ replied Sooda, with a 
smile. ‘‘I shall have to cut your hair and cut 
off your beard, and you will have to cut my 
hair. Now come down here and help me get 
their cart and Buddha and prayer wheel.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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STATUE OF COLLEONI AT VENICE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man who has a medal and never wears 
it deserves another. 


Love your Neighbor, but respect him, too; 
Keep up the Fence ’twixt him and you. 
EWARE of the man who can keep a 
straight face when he tells a crooked story. 
HE rain that keeps you from church is no 
wetter than that which soaked you at the 
baseball game. 


N many cities an official welcome to newly 
naturalized citizens was a leading part of 
the Fourth of July celebration. It was a step 
toward observing with more sense and greater 
dignity a holiday that above everything else 
should emphasize good citizenship and the 
ideals of those who founded this republic. 
LD Amsterdam, in Holland, presented the 
municipal flag of orange, blue and white 
that New York City, once known as New 
Amsterdam, raised over its city hall last month 
to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the in- 
stallation of the first mayor and common coun- 
cil. There is little in New York to-day that 
suggests the Dutch origin of the city, but the 
Dutch tradition still survives, and the new 
municipal flag will be a pleasant reminder of 
an important historical fact. 
OW many business concerns are there in 
the United States more than a hundred 
years old in which one family has been con- 
tinuously the ruling influence? Representa- 
tives of forty such concerns recently dined 
together in Philadelphia, where about thirty 
of them do business. The oldest firm repre- 
sented was a malting company that began 
business in 1687, and the next oldest was a 
paper company that dates from 1718. 
EW York City has just celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its paid fire depart- 
ment. It is hard to realize that until 1865 
New York depended wholly on volunteer fire 
companies, for it had a population of nearly a 
million even then. Of course the same condi- 
tions prevailed in smaller cities. The old 
volunteer organizations were picturesque and 
many of them did splendid service, but since 
their time we have made considerable progress 
in putting out fires—more than we have made 
in preventing them. 
HE plans for water transportation from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf took a long 
step forward last month when the new steamer 
Steel City made the voyage from La Salle to 
New Orleans with a thousand tons of freight 
that barges had carried from Chicago to La 
Salle. The voyage showed very clearly the 
need of a larger number of public wharves 
and warehouses at points along the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, if water transportation 
is to be what its advocates hope it will be. 
Fifteen cities are building, or planning to 
build, better terminal facilities. 
NGLAND was too busy to pay much atten- 
tion to the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the signing of the Magna Charta, which 
fell on June 15th. In this country the New 
York Constitutional Convention paused in its 


work to pay a tribute to the great document | 
that the barons wrung from King John at} 


Runnymede. To-day the rights and immuni- 
ties that the Magna Charta grants seem 
commonplace; nevertheless, all the laws of 
the English-speaking world and all the civic 
liberty that we have are the heritage to which 
the frayed and faded parchment in the British 
Museum is our title deed. 

N the last half dozen years the city planning 

commissions in the United States have 
increased from the original organization at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, to about a hundred, 
scattered pretty generally through the country. 
Most of them were represented at the recent 
national conference at Detroit. In the begin- 
ning they emphasized the esthetic side of 
things—parks, boulevards, lines of city growth, 
and general public improvements; but now, 
although they do not neglect beauty, they give 


| special attention to housing, the improvement 


of playgrounds, the wider use of school build- 
ings, and other matters of social improvement. 


® 


OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


sinking of the Lusitania, by which more 
than a hundred unoffending American 
citizens — men, women, and children — lost 


[: needed no clairvoyance to see that the 


| their lives, could not fail to affect our relations 


with Germany. There were other incidents 


_ connected with the German submarine cam- 
| paign that would have made a protest against 


it unavoidable, but none of them aroused the 


| intensity of public feeling that showed itself 
everywhere after the Lusitania went down. 





Almost every American has read with 
satisfaction President Wilson’s two notes to 
Germany. They present clearly, temperately, 
and with dignity the case of the United States, 
and the case as well of every other nation that 
remains neutral. Indeed, they present the 
case of humanity itself; for they assert the 
sacredness of every agreement that man has 
made to mitigate the horrors of war, and they 
deny that the lives of helpless neutrals and 
noncombatants may justifiably be sacrificed to 
the military ‘‘necessities’’ of angry nations 
at war. 

The German reply, although its tone implies 
that the imperial government wishes to remain 
on good terms with the United States, does 
not give much reason to believe that the Pres- 
ident’s protest against the use of submarines 
to sink merchant ships will be heeded—except 
in the very improbable event of Great Britain’s 
consenting to abandon or to modify the block- 
ade of the neutral trade with Germany. We 
may expect that Germany will promise not to 
endanger American lives and property when 
they alone are concerned; but in the present 
temper of the German government and the 
German people it is unlikely that either will 
consent to any real change in the submarine 
warfare on England. 

At the moment when the diplomatic ex- 
changes with Germany were at a most critical 
point, Secretary Bryan astonished the country 
and the world by resigning his post. With 
his eager desire for a world at peace, and his 
unwavering confidence in investigation and 
arbitration as preventives of war, he believes 
that the United States, instead of insisting on 
the right of Americans to travel and to trade 
on the sea as long as the nation is not at war, 
should take immediate steps to arbitrate its 
differences with Germany. At first the public 
took his resignation to mean that we were near 
a serious break with Germany, but when the 
note that he refused to sign was made public, it 
proved that that was far from being the case. 

Although not owing to any personal hostility 
toward the President, Mr. Bryan’s retirement 
may have far-reaching effects in American 
polities, for Mr. Bryan is a man whom a great 
many Americans are accustomed to follow. 
At present those results appear more likely to 
be felt in domestic than in foreign affairs. 
There may come a split in the Democratic 
party comparable at least to that through 
which the Republican party has just passed; 
but probably the generous support that the 
country is giving the President in this crisis 
will not be diminished. 


* @ 


THE SUPPLY OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


HE basis of certain high explosives now 
| in great military favor is two by-prod- 
ucts of coke—toluol and benzol. They 
are produced only in the large by-product coke- 
manufacturing plants; they are not produced 
in the ordinary beehive coke oven. When the 
Germans seized Belgium and northern France, 
important coke-manufacturing establishments 
fell into their hands, and they have therefore 
been able largely to increase their output of 
high explosives. France, on the contrary, was 
cut off from what had been its chief source 
of supply. It has now only two, or at most 
three, toluol- and benzol - producing plants. 
Russia has only one; Italy hasnone. England 
is well provided with by-product eoke-man- 
ufacturing establishments; but labor troubles 
have kept it from rendering as good service as 
it might have done, and it has, in fact, not 
been able to furnish sufficient high explosives 
for its own troops. It is to America that the 
allies have turned for the munitions that they 
most need. 

In the United States there are eighteen big 
coke-manufacturing establishments that yield 
as by-products toluol and benzol. Other plants 
will soon be set going; but to build and equip 
a by-product coke plant takes virtually a 
year, and meanwhile the superiority of the 


|Germans in the matter of high explosives is | 
pronounced. The purchasing methods of the 
jallies in this country, which have hitherto | 


‘|again are mere short cuts to work. They are 





| 


been poorly organized and relatively ineffec- | 
tive, are now being reformed; and it is rear | 
sonable to expect that within the next three | 
months the allied armies will be far better | 


equipped than they have ever been. 


*® 


THE LITTLE PATHS. 


VERY civilized country to-day has thou- 
E sands of miles of splendid roads that 

bind city and city together, that run 
from business centre to pleasure resort, that 
traverse new country and lead to new settle- 
ments. They are citizens’ highways, built 
with their taxes, planned for great purposes. 
All of them have names; a state or a city or a 
town owns and controls them; paid labor built 
them and keeps them in order. 

But all over the country there are other 
ways that are charted on no road map, built 
by no laborer, controlled by no commission, 
untaxed, unnamed, yet used and loved, and 
filling a happy place in the great plan of life. 
They are the little footpaths across city lots, 
and country fields, and bits of village green. 
The children made many of them—sometimes 
seeking new ways to school, often adventuring 
to favorite haunts of woods or creek; many 
more are neighbor ways between farm and 
farm, or from house to house—tiny highways 
of friendliness and simple pleasures. Others | 


all unknown to ‘‘big business’’ or to costly 
pleasures. No motor horn ever startles them; 
no great world pageants pass their way; 
instead there is quiet,,and the uncounted little 
joys of bird and blossom and sky. Even the 
city lots, as the children could tell you, often 
have blossoms that are unsuspected by side- 
walk wayfarers. And in the country at least, 
a stranger is rarely seen on these little paths. 
Those who use them know one another’s lives 
—their joys and sorrows and tasks and pleas- 
ures. ; 

In a much-quoted poem, a popular writer 


pleads for 
a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by. 


But a house by the side of the road might still 
be lonely if people always went by. Those 
who stop and enter are the ones who make life 
richer. There should be a well-used footpath 
or two leading to the doors, both front and 
back. 

In the rush and excitement of modern life, 
and in the sweep of great ambitions and 
desires, we sometimes forget until it is too late 
the joys of the little paths—the simple tasks 
and pleasures that keep life fresh, and sweet, 
and strong. 


& 


STILL UNDECIDED. 
"Tse question of ‘‘big business’? is still far 


& 


from being decided. There have been 

many suits against alleged monopolies; 
and many prosecutions of alleged monopolists 
are pending at the present time. The courts 
have condemned and dissolved the Standard 
Oil Company, but no one sees any substan- 
tial benefit to the public from the dissolution, 
and the monopolists who controlled it have 
suffered no loss in profits. Now that the 
Standard Oil Company and its supposed rivals 
are doing business side by side, their prices 
are the same for similar products, just as if 
they had made an agreement ‘‘in restraint of 
trade. ’’ 
. On the other hand, the steel trust has got a 
clean bill of health from one of the highest 
courts; and although the case is appealed to 
the Supreme Court, there is no assurance, if 
there is a probability, that the decision will be 
reversed. The ‘‘shoe machinery trust’’ has had 





a similar experience. After being vindicated | 
in one of the circuit courts by the unanimous | 
verdict of three judges, the case was appealed | 


ito the highest tribunal. The case of the | 


‘tharvester trust’’ still awaits decision. The 
New Haven Railroad case, which raises points 
of quite a different character, is yet to be tried. 

The campaign that was begun and waged 
with great spirit against the groups of cor- 
porations that are called ‘‘trusts’? had a 
real foundation in justice. In a system that 
enabled those who had control of vast capital 
to oppress the people with exorbitant prices 
and to gather in extortionate profits, there 
was a serious menace to the general welfare; 
but if we test the value of the laws that followed 
the campaign by the results they have accom- 
plished, .we must admit that the legislation 
has failed. 





The reason is not hard to discover. All laws, 
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to be just, must be uniform and must treat 
alike all whom they affect; but if, as the judges 
and some other eminent public men seem to 
think, there are ‘‘good’’ trusts and ‘‘bad’’ 
trusts, two difficulties at once arise—or rather 
two aspects of the same difficulty. One is 
that human nature is so fallible that two 
equally good and equally wise men may differ 
absolutely on the question whether a trust is 
good or bad; and so justice and injustice 
may alternate in the execution of the law. 
The other is that there is no accepted or ac- 
ceptable standard for determining whether a 
so-called trust is an injury to the public and 
therefore deserves to be suppressed. Magni- 
tude is not a criterion; nor is the character of 
the product—whether or not it is essential to 
the general public; nor even the method of 
operation—whether it is gentle, considerate and 
reasonable, or overbearing and brutal. Each 
case has to be decided by itself, and decided 
without any general, much less any specific, 
rule for guidance. 

Consequently the problem is still open. But 
it must be solved. One failure must not lead 
us to give up the effort to remedy an evil. 
Those who have opposed the trust legislation 
of the past may be inclined to exult over 
its failure, but they should not exult too soon. 
Those who have favored it can do themselves 
no worse service than to persist in refusing to 
recognize that it has failed. Meanwhile, until 
we devise a more effectual remedy, there seems 
to be a general agreement that there shall be an 
interval of truce, during which perhaps not 
even the bad trusts will be harassed. 


® & 


A FORTIFIED VENICE. 


O hundreds of thousands of people scat- 

| tered all over the world, Venice is a 

beautiful memory; to other hundreds 
of thousands who have never seen it, it is 
a beautiful hope. The city with streets of 
water appeals to the imagination of every 
child; and when we come to consider its history 
and to admire its pictures and its architectural 
monuments, our wonder that such a place 
should really exist grows all the greater. We 
feel that it is a possession of the whole human 
race, as precious as it is unique. 

It is not strange, then, that we are shocked 
to learn that the spot that contains all this 
fragile beauty is a military and naval strong- 
hold. A dockyard, an arsenal, a naval anchor- 
age, powder magazines, an aviation base, and 
batteries of heavy guns on the outlying sand 
dunes that border the Adriatic, make Venice 
a stronghold that an enemy is bound to attack, 
and if possible to destroy. 

Ten years ago the danger from an attack 
would not have been so serious, for a fleet 
would have been able to do its part in furnish- 
ing adequate protection; but in these days of 
submarines such a means of defense cannot 
be risked; and hostile warships, the guns of 
which outrange those of the shore batteries, can 
reach the city itself. 

Even greater is the danger from aéroplanes. 
A chance bomb might irreparably damage St. 
Mark’s, the Doge’s palace, the Rialto, or any 
of a dozen places cherished by lovers of the 
beautiful the world over. It is because of 
such perils that the four bronze horses that for 
seven centuries have stood over the portals of 
St. Mark’s have been taken down and removed 
toa place of safety. As far as possible, similar 
precautions have probably been taken with 
other works of art. 

Naturally people have asked why the Italian 
government chose to fortify Venice, and thus 
to invite attack upon it. Would not its build- 
ings and art treasures be safer if no attempt 
had been made to defend them? Of course, its 
geographical position is the real reason for 
fortifying it. The defense of the long, irregu- 
lar, and difficult frontier between Italy and 
Austria requires a large army. If the port of 
Venice were open, an Austrian fleet could 
oceupy it, and thus make possible the landing 
of a force that would take the Italian army in 
the rear. 

For that reason of strategy Venice must have 
adequate means of defense. None regret the 


-necessity more than the Italians themselves; 


but they can hardly be blamed for putting 
national safety before every other considera- 
tion. We can only hope that the fortunes of 
war will leave the Queen of the Adriatic with 
her beauty unspoiled. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY. — No 
reply had been received to President 
Wilson’s second note to Germany on June 
2d. There appears to be some difference of 
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long retreat, it failed to do so. The Austro- | : 


opinion among influential persons in the Ger- 
man government concerning the answer that 
should be made—a difference that is reflected 
in the comments of the Berlin press. The 
Lokal-Anzeiger is outspoken for a friendly 
understanding with the United States; some 
other newspapers think Germany ought not to 
think of modifying her submarine campaign 
in any particular.——It was commonly believed 
in Berlin that two or more submarines, includ- 
ing the U-14 and the famous U-29, had been 
rammed and sunk by merchant vessels, after 
the submarines had given warning of their 
presence and offered the crews time to escape. 
The effect of that belief was to give additional 
force to the arguments of those who stood out 


against complying with the American request | 
that such warnings be invariably given. Eng- | 
land has officially declared that a war vessel | 
Berlin reported that Doctor | 


sank the U-29. 
Meyer-Gerhard had arrived, and was in con- 
sultation with the foreign office. 

& 


HE FRANK CASE.—On June 2ist, 

Governor Slaton of Georgia commuted the | 
sentence of Leo Frank, convicted of the murder 
of Mary Phagan, to imprisonment for life. A 
erowd of several thousand persons gathered | 
in the streets to make a hostile demonstration, 
and troops were sent for to guard the governor; | 
but no actual violence occurred. Governor 





Slaton’s act was based on the widespread | 


doubt, which he himself shared, concerning 
Frank’s actual guilt. 
® 
ECRETARY OF STATE.—On June 234, 
President Wilson announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robert Lansing as Secretary of 
State. ® 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.— The British 

government has paid $825,000 to the 
American owners of the cargo of cotton seized 
on the Danish steamer Kina. Partial pay- 
ments have also been made to the owners of 
other seized cotton cargoes. The British reply 
to the American note of March 30th concerning 
the blockade that the allies are conducting 
against all trade with Germany reached Wash- 
ington on June 23d, but its contents were not 
at once made public. 

& 


EXICO.—If the reports that reach Wash- 
ington can be relied on, dissension has 
arisen among the followers of Carranza, owing 
to the obstinacy of the ‘‘first chief’’ in refusing 
to consider the proposals of the United States 
government concerning a settlement of the 
chaotic situation in Mexico. Those reports 
declared that four members of Carranza’s cab- 
inet had resigned on June 18th, that General 
. ~~ Obregon and General Gon- 
zales were in sympathetic 
understanding with the 
resigning ministers, and 
that Carranza had thought 
it best to retire to the 
fortress of San Juan de 
Ulua in Vera Cruz harbor. 
Mr. Charles A. Douglas 
and Mr. Eliseo Arredondo 
_ have gone to Vera Cruz to 
present President Wilson’s 
plan for the selection of 
some Mexican on whom all parties can agree as 
provisional president. Gen. Felipe Angeles, 
who is General Villa’s ablest lieutenant, has 
crossed the border on his way to Washington 
and Boston; it is believed that he is charged 
with messages from General Villa to the 
government of the United States. —— On 
June 22d, General Gonzales, at the head of 
a Carranza army, was reported as about to 
occupy Mexico City. —— The revolt of the 
Yaqui Indians in Sonora grew more seri- 
ous; and since American settlers in the valley 
were in peril, the Colorado, Chattanooga, 
and Raleigh were dispatched to Guaymas. 
The three cruisers could supply a landing force 
of 1,400 men, and were under orders to do so 
if General Maytorena’s Mexican troops were 
unable to repress the Indians. Admiral 
Howard is in command of the squadron. 
® 


N IMPORTANT DECISION.—On June 
21st, the United States Supreme Court 
decided that the ‘‘grandfather’’ clauses in the 
laws of Oklahoma and Maryland, which aim 
to disfranchise a large part of the negro voters, 
are unconstitutional. It set down the case 
against the International Harvester Company 
for violation of the antitrust law to be re- 
argued in the fall. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From June 16th to June 23d.) 
Another seven days of fighting pushed Gen- 


eral von Mackensen’s campaign still nearer 
complete success. The Russian right wing 
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was driven back across the Galician border | 


near Tarnogrod by June 17th, and at the same 
time the Russian left was obliged to abandon 
Bukowina and fall back into Bessarabia. It 
was thought that the main body of the grand 
duke’s army might make a stand on the lines 
of Grodek and along the river Tanew, but 
whether for lack of artillery and ammunition 
or because it was too much disorganized by the 


Germans easily dislodged their enemy and | 
drove him back on Lemberg. On June 22 
word came that Rawa Ruska, north of Lem- 
berg, had fallen into the hands of the Germans, 
and the next day the fall of the capital of | 
Galicia itself was announced. The Russian 
army was not cut off, however, and safely 
brought off most of its supplies. The Kaiser 
himself is with the German troops, and is said 
to have been present at the taking of Grodek. 

It is not likely that the Germans will under- 
take any serious invasion of Russia after they 
have cleared Galicia of the enemy, but the 
bending back of the Russian line may make 
it increasingly difficult to 
keep the Germans from 
taking Warsaw and occu- 
pying the rest of Poland. | 
There were reports of con- 
tinued activity in front of | 
Warsaw and in the Shavli | 
region in the Baltic prov- 
inces, but of no decisive | 
battles in either quarter. 

The advance of the 
Italian army in Trentino | 
and along the eastern fron- 
| tier was less marked; in both directions the 
| Austrians offered more determined resistance, | 
and in the Trentino, before the fortified town 
of Rovercto, they were even reported as tak- | 
ing the offensive. 

On June 20th, however, Count Cadorna | 
announced that the Italians had forced the | 
Isonzo again at Plava and taken the heights 
by storm. The position is useful for operations 
against either Tolmino or Gérz. Italian artil- 
lery also shelled the fortress of Malborgeth. | 
According to the newspapers of Rome, the 
Italians now occupy about four thousand | | 
square miles of Austrian territory. 

Italian airships raided the enemy’s am 
at several places, and Austrian warships bom- | 
barded the Italian coast towns near the mouth | 
of the Tagliamento River. 

There were rumors that Emperor Franz | 
Josef, dissatisfied with the defense that his 
generals were making against the Italian | 
advance, had removed two of them, including | 
General Dankl, who was a figure in the early | 
campaigns in Galicia. The reports were not | 
confirmed from Vienna. 

In the region north of Arras, the French | 
continued to make desperate attacks on the 
Germans round Souchez, and they carried the 
strongly fortified position, called the Labyrinth, 
near that town. Both armies must have lost 
heavily in the attacks and counter - attacks | 
that distinguished this struggle. As usual, | 
when successes are gained in trench warfare, 
the expenditure of ammunition was very great. 
Paris reported French gains in Alsace, where 
they took the town of Metzeral, and Berlin | 
declared that the Germans had taken several 
miles of French trenches in the Argonne Forest 
after a heavy bombardment. | 

It becomes more and more evident that the | 
fortunes of war in the west hang on great 
supplies of artillery ammunition. A delega- | 
tion of British machinists was recently taken | 
to the front, in the hope that what they saw | 
there would impress on them the necessity of 
urging the workingmen at home to redoubled 
exertions in manufacturing ammunition. 

Officers of the United States battleship North 
Carolina just returned from the Levant report 
that the Dardanelles campaign makes little 
progress, and that the allied forces hold only 
the southern end of the peninsula of Gallipoli. 
They say that the fighting has been very 
bloody, and that the losses on both sides have 
been terrible. The censorship on news from 
that front is strict, and we get little official 
information. It appears that the activity of 
the German submarines has prevented the 
allied battle fleet from giving the expected 
support to the land expedition, and that 
British submarines have 
gone into the Sea of 
Marmora_ several times 
and sunk Turkish trans- 
ports there. 

An unconfirmed report 
from Athens says that a 
Serbian force has taken 
Durazzo, in Albania, and 
that Essad Pasha has fled 
to Italy. 

There is more fighting 
in the Caucasus. The) 
Turkish army has been reinforced, and has | 
taken the offensive again. | 

On June 21st, Gen. Christian De Wet, who 
led the revolt against the South African gov- | 
ernment, was found guilty of treason. He was | 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, and must | | 
pay a fine of $10,000. 

On the same day the House of ar 
voted to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| authority to raise money to the extent of 
$5, 000,000,000 for the conduct of the war. 
The loan, which will bear 414 per cent. interest, 
will be open to public subscription. The mil- 
itary and naval expenditures of Great Britain 
are now about $15,000,000 a day.——On June 
23d, Mr. Lloyd-George told Parliament that if 
after seven days the workshops were not turn- 
ing out a maximum supply of ammunition, 
some form of compulsion would be adopted. 
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Another Hudson 
Milepost 


Four More Great Innovations 


1—Yacht-Line Body 


3—Roomier Tonneau 


2—Satin-Lustre Finish 4—$200 Reduction 


The new-type HUDSON now brings out its 1916 model. 
These new features complete 51 improvements made in 20 


months. 
reduction. 


This new-type car, designed by 
Howard E. Coffin, came out at $1750. 
That price was the leading 1914 sen- 
sation. No high-grade Six had sold 
anywhere near that low. 


The weight was under 3000 pounds, 


The new price completes, in the same time, a $400 


for a 7-passenger Six. That was one- 
third less than Sixes used to weigh. 
It cut tire and fuel cost in two. And 
that lightness—due to better materials 
and better designing— proved that 
$1750 HUDSON the finest car yet built. 


That car met a record-breaking welcome. But the demand 
has quadrupled since. And,ur multiplied output has brought 


the price to $1350. 


On the first model we never caught 
up with our orders. On the second 
model we doubled our output, and 
brought the price to $1550. That 
model at times was thousands of cars 
oversold. 


Then we built large additions and 
again doubled our output. The result 


is a $1350 price on this 1916 model— 
23 per cent less than 20 months ago. 


In that time this new-type HUD- 
SON has become the most popular 
high-class car built. It has completely 
revised previous standards of quality. 
And now an output of 100 cars daily 
falls short of the demand. 


New Luxury— New Finish 


This 1916 HUDSON brings out the Yacht-Line body. The 
lines are so graceful and sweeping that the new car is called 


“The Road Cruiser.” 


The Yacht-Line body is the stream- 
line perfected. It marks the climax of 
aseven-year evolution. You have never 
seen such handsome lines. 


The tonneau is roomier, the rear 
seat is wider. Now seven big people 
do not crowd the car. And two disap- 


pearing seats, when not in use, double 
the tonneau room. 


The upholstery is enameled leather, 
formerly confined to high-priced cars. 
There’s a leather-bound top-piece to 
both body and doors. 


And now we bring out the Satin-Lustre finish. Now 
HUDSON buyers get a brilliant finish which helps to keep 


this car fresh and new. 


It has cost us $100,000 to equip for 
this finish. Enormous ovens have 
been built, with room for hundreds of 
bodies. Now each coat of finish is 


baked on, then rubbed. This finish 
is durable. It resists attack. The 
HUDSON keeps its fresh appearance 
better than do painted cars. 


See this new model now. Most HUDSON dealers have it. 
You will find no other car among quality Sixes to compare 


with this new HUDSON. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1350, f.o.b. Detroit. 
Also a New Cabriolet, $1650. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Ask your dealer to explain the matchless HUDSON service. 
the chief attractions in this famous car. 


That’s one of 
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Byte by the swamp in the alder tangle, 

Brisk little dandy in raiment gay, 

Maker of ditties that daintily jangle, 
Maryland yeliowthroat whistles all day. 





Smartly he pecks at the willows and birches, 
Smartly he sings at a silvery pitch 
Rollicking ballads unfitted for churches: 
“ Witchery, witchery, witchery, witch!” 


Witchery truly, you dear little fifer, 
Watching us quaintly with curious eye ; 
Witchery more than a sage could decipher 

Under your caroling, jauntily spry. 


Black-masked face uncannily hidden, 
Breast aglimmer with golden bloom, 
Where is the mystical steed you have ridden, 
Where is your sly little witch’s broom? 


Witchery, witchery all around you, 
Summer magic in blossom and tree, 
Summer spells in the rhythms that bound you, 
Shrill of the cricket and boom of the bee. 


Witchery most of all in your singing, 
Poet or vagabond, no one knows which, 
Over the meadows your canticle ringing: 


& & 
THE REWARD OF FAITH. 


“ Witchery, witchery, witchery, witch!” 

F you could assure me of happiness for 

“ even one month,” said Mrs. Gardner to 

her pastor, “I would undertake any 

work you ask. It is only the happy 

people who can really do good. I real- 

ized that when I tried to teach a 

Sunday-school class and only succeeded in depress- 

ing those bright young girls. And there was Mrs. 

Romney with her class—cheerful, useful, loving 

and being loved. Why shouldn’t she be happy 

with husband and children and all that wealth can 
buy? I had only my husband, and now —”’ 

“You were speaking of Mrs. Romney,” the 
clergyman interrupted gently. ‘‘Have you never 
heard of little Phyllis ?’’ 

“The baby that died of a strange spinal disease ?” 
queried Mrs. Gardner without interest. ‘‘But she 
was only a few months old —” 

“Yes—and the first child.” 

Before the expression in her pastor’s eyes Mrs. 














Gardner felt strangely ill at ease, and she added | py cordiality and tender solicitude. The big broth- 
hastily, ‘‘But she has four beautiful children now.” | erhood of humanity had for the time enveloped 

“Very true,” agreed the minister, “but is it for | friend and foe, stamping out all hatred and racial 
their sake that Mrs. Romney sends her car filled | gifferences. It is wonderful how the most tender | 


with flowers every Saturday morning to the chil- 
dren’s hospital? When she writes a check to 
cover the expenses of some tiny invalid is she 
thinking of her rosy-cheeked boys and girls or of 
that frail little baby that —”’ 

“Don’t, please!” begged the woman. ‘“‘I didn’t 
understand. But how can she be so happy?” 

“Happiness has been given her as a reward for 
the health and joy she has brought to hundreds of 
children in the city,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“But her case is unlike mine,” Mrs. Gardner 
pleaded. ‘‘Without money she, too, would be help- 
less.”’ 

The pastor looked thoughtfully at the sketch of 
a lighthouse that hung on the wall. 

“Have you noticed the woman in black who sits 
across the aisle from you in church?’ he asked at 
length. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Gardner wonderingly. “I 
think of her as my neighbor with the tranquil face. 
Who is she?” 

“The wife of a seaman who lost his life in a 
steamboat disaster thirty years ago. She lives 
alone in four tiny rooms, but there is seldom a 
Sunday or a holiday when some homesick sailor 
lad is not welcomed to her home. Only last spring 
she nursed one of them through a long illness. It 
is all she can do in memory of her Jack, but God 
requires no more. He has given her an abiding 
joy.” 

Mrs. Gardner glanced about her—at the warm 
rugs, the piano, the well-filled bookcase. Neither 
poverty nor riches was her lot. 

“T can’t understand it—yet,” she began slowly, 
“but if you still believe that I can interest your 


club girls in a sewing class I am willing to meet | 


the committee next week. But I shall have to 
lean on your faith for a while.’ 

“And on the everlasting arms,” added the min- 
ister, with a prayer of thanksgiving in his heart. 


‘B 


& 


MISPLACED THINGS. 


E careful, Aunt Nancy—oh!”’ 

The warning had been a second too 
late. Aunt Nancy carried her seventy 
years like a girl; you could hardly 
speak quickly enough to catch her, once 
she had started. She had started- in 

this case to seat herself in young Nancy’s big 
chair. She was up like a flash at the sound of 
something breaking; she and Nancy, the girl, 
looked ruefully at the fragments of the lovely 
shell comb. 

“It’s my fault—I had no business to put it there,” 
Nancy acknowledged. ‘I tossed it there when I 
dropped down on the couch. I knew I ought to 
get up and put it on my dressing table.” 

Great-Aunt Nancy, with the pieces of shell in her 
careful, withered fingers, answered slowly. Her 
keen eyes had noticed Nancy’s red lids. 

“So much of the trouble of life comes from things’ 
being out of place,’’ she said. 

“Clothes—yes’m ; and dishes — I seem to remem- 
ber frantic searches for missing pans and bowls. 
But still, I wouldn’t call those troubles, would 
you?” 


& 














Nancy was “playing up’ pluckily; her voice | 


strove for its usual sauciness. 
“Of course I realize that dishes and clothes inci- 
dents sometimes have unpleasant consequences — 
For want of a shoe a minute was lost, 
For want of a minute a car was lost, 
For want of a car an appointment was lost, 
For want of an appointment a position was lost. 


Only, you know, it doesn’t often really turn out 
so important as all that, except in fiction, where 
authors, poor things, are bound to make every- 
thing have consequences.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that, precisely.” Aunt 
Nancy’s keen eyes smiled back at her namesake. 
“I was thinking of other things: the lost time put 
on things that aren’t worth it; letting a real talent 
go to waste while you are busy with fads that last 








a month; letting a good mind get cluttered up | 
with rubbish; putting a fine friendship in a place | 
where fine friendships don’t belong—those are the | 
real misplacements of life. There, child, | think 
I can get this mended after all.” 


® © 


A STARVING OFFICER AND HIS MEN. 


TOUCHING story of one of those paradox- 
A ical friendships that occasionally spring up 
between two opposing forces in spite of the 
adverse conditions of modern warfare is told by 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, in his book “Four Weeks in 
the Trenches.” 

Intermittent truces, sometimes accompanied by 
actual intercourse between the opposing forces, 
were quite common all along the battle line. That 
very night I was hurriedly summoned to the 
trenches of the 13th Company, about half a mile 
east of us, in order to act as an interpreter be- 
tween the major commanding that battalion and 
two singular guests he had just received, a Rus- 
sian officer and his orderly. The pair, carrying a 
white flag, had hailed one of the numerous Aus- 
trian outposts placed during the night in front of 
the trenches, and had been sent blindfolded back 
to the major. The Russian officer spoke only 
broken French. He commanded one of the oppos- 
ing trenches, and from his narrative it appeared 
thaf his men had not received any food supplies 
for some days, and were actually on the point of 
starvation. Not being able to stand their misery 
any longer, he had taken the bull by the horns 
and, with the utter confidence and straightfor- 
wardness of a fearless nature, had simply come 
over to us, the enemy, for help, offering a little 
barrel of water, which his companion carried on 
his head, and a little tob »in exchange for some 
provisions. 

The major seemed at first, perhaps, a little per- 
plexed and undecided about this singular request, 
but his generous nature and chivalry soon asserted 
themselves. One single look at the emaciated and 
worn faces of our guests sufficiently substantiated 
the truth of their story, for both men were utterly 
exhausted and on the verge of collapse. The next 
minute messengers were flying to the different 
trenches of the battalion to solicit and collect con- 
tributions, and the officers scrambled over each 
other in their noble contest to deplete their own 
last and cherished reserves for the supper of the 
guests. Soon the latter were seated as comfort- 
ably as circumstances permitted before a feast of 
canned beef, cheese, biscuits, and a slice of salame, 
my own proud contribution consisting of two 
tablets of chocolate, part of a precious reserve for 
extreme cases. It was a strange sight to see these 
two Russians in an Austrian trench, surrounded 





flowers of civilization can go hand in hand with | 
the most brutal atrocities of grim modern warfare. 

In‘the meanwhile the messengers had returned 
almost staggering under the weight of a sack filled 
with the gifts of our soldiers to the enemy—pieces 
of bread and biscuits, with. here and there a slice 
of bacon or a lump of cheese, all thrown pell-mell 
together. Many a man must have parted with his 
last piece of bread in order not to be outdone by 
the others in generosity, for our own provisions 
were running very low. It is true that the bread 
and biscuits were mildewed, the cheese stale, and 
the bacon as hard as stone, but the boys gave the 
best they could, the very poverty and humbleness 
of the gifts attesting their own desperate plight, 
and bearing proud witness to the extent of their 
sacrifice. With tears in their eyes and reiterated 
protestations of thanks, our guests staggered back 
through the night to their lines, undoubtedly carry- 
ing with them tender memories of Austrian gen- 
erosity and hospitality. 


® 


MR. REED’S WIT.’ 


REPUTATION as a humorist is usually dis- 
astrous to a man in public life. There is 
danger that such a man will never be taken 

seriously. That Thomas B. Reed never lost his 
standing as a statesman through his fame as a 
wit is a proof of his greatness. He never gave 
rein to his propensity to repartee for the sake o 
display, but he used his sharp and ready wit as he 
used his other great powers, for the definite pur- | 
poses of effective debate. His biographer, Mr. 
Samuel W. McCall, has preserved a number of | 
anecdotes that illustrate the readiness and keen- | 





ness of his wit. 

One day in one of the lobbies, with many of the 
members lounging about, General Henderson was 
chaffing Reed about his size, and asked, ‘‘How 
much do you weigh, Tom?” Reed replied gravely 
that he weighed 190 pounds, which was probably 
7% pounds under his real weight. “Oh, we all 
know better than that!’ said Henderson. 

“Well,” said Reed, ‘‘I’ll own up to 200 pounds, 
but no gentleman ever weighs over 200.” | 

Once the House was making an effort to obtain 
a quorum, and, as is usually done in such cases, 
telegrams were sent to members who were absent. 
One man, who was delayed by a flood on the 
railway, telegraphed Reed, saying, ‘‘Washout on 
line. Can’tcome.” Reed telegraphed back, “Buy 
another shirt and come on next train.” 

He called on the family of a member who was 
very ill, and when he inquired about his condition, 
the member’s wife replied that he was out of his 
head much of the time and did not know what he 
was talking about. “He ought to come up to the 
House,” replied Reed; “they are all that way up 
there.” 

When Reed was Speaker, he overruled on one | 
occasion a point of order made by a very clever} 
Democratic member. The latter discovered that | 
Reed, in his little book on parliamentary proce- 
dure, entitled ““Reed’s Rules,” had taken a differ- 
ent position, and thinking to confound the Speaker, 
he walked in triumph to the desk, book in hand, 
and pointing to the passage, asked the Speaker to 
readit. After the Speaker had read it, the member 
asked him to explain it. “Oh,” replied Reed coldly, 
“the book is wrong.” 

He was bitterly opposed to our war in the Phil- 
ippines, and he expressed his idea of the glory of 
the war in the following fashion. One morning, 
when the newspapers had printed a report that 
our army had captured Aguinaldo’s young son, 
Reed came to his office and found his law partner 
at work at his desk. Reed affected surprise, and 
said, “What, are you working to-day? I should 
think you would be celebrating. I see by the | 
papers that the American army has captured the 
infant son of Aguinaldo, and at last accounts was 
in hot pursuit of the mother.” 

Alluding to two of his colleagues in the House, 








he said, “They never open their mouths without 
subtracting from the sum of human knowledge.”’ 

Once when he was speaking to the House, a 
member insisted on interrupting him to ask a 
question. Reed yielded, and the member asked 
a partisan question, which had very little point. 
Reed most effectively disposed of the matter by 
saying, “The gentleman from Maryland is, of 
course, not the flower of our intelligence, but he 
knows better than to ask such a question as that.” 

During one of his campaigns he was speaking at 
South Berwick in his district, and he was near the 
end of his speech. The audience was hanging upon 
the words of his peroration, when a man came 
down in his seat with a crash. Such an accident 
would disconcert most speakers, but Reed at once 
resumed the command of his audience by saying, 
‘‘Well, you must at least credit me with making 
a knockdown argument.” 


® & 


THE SHIITE MECCA. 


HAT Mecca is to the orthodox followers 
W of the Prophet, Nejef is to the Shiite 
Mohammedans of Persia, India, and South 
Russia—heretics all, from the viewpoint of the 
orthodox. The city is five days’ ride from Bagdad, 
either by mule or camel. Mr. Frederick Simpich, 
who has visited that city, records his impressions 
of it in the National Geographic Magazine: 
Thousands of devotees from the Shiite hordes 
of Persia, India, and South Russia flock through 
Bagdad each year, bringing with them their mum- 
mified dead—salted and dried—for burial in the 
holy ground about Nejef. By camel caravan and 
© NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
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NEJEF AND THE MOSQUE OF ALI 


winding mule train, the patient pilgrims make the 
long mareh; many from distant Turkestan are a 
whole year making the round trip. 

Nejef is a strange city. Not a green thing— 
plant, shrub or tree—lives within its dry, hot limits. 
The narrow, crooked streets, in many places mere 
passages three or four feet wide, wind about like 
jungle paths. One of the strange features of this 
strange city is its cellars. In summer the fierce 
heat drives the panting people deep down into the 
earth, like rats ina hole. Beneath every house is 
a cellar, burrowed mine-like to amazing depths. 
One I explored was more than one hundred feet 
beneath the street. 

Deep down into those dark holes the Shiites flee 
when the scorching desert air sizzles above, and 
imported German thermometers stand at 130° 


| Fahrenheit. Some of the cellars are arranged in 


a tier of cells or rooms, one below the other. The 
upper room is used in the first hot months, and 
the family goes lower down as the heat increases. 
So many of these vast underground retreats have 
been dug that the excavated material, carried 
from the city on donkeys’ backs and dumped on 
the desert outside, forms a young mountain over 
one hundred feet high, from the top of which you 
can get a fine view of the city. 

The mosque where Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet and the fourth Caliph of Islam, is believed 
to lie buried is the holy shrine that draws the pil- 
grim to Nejef. We came on it suddenly, for the 
crowded bazaar street ends in an open plaza 
before this dazzling structure. In amazement I 
gazed at its wonderful fagade. Golden tiles and 
fancy silverwork rise above and about the portal, 
and across the entrance hangs a heavy chain of 
brass, worn smooth and shiny from contact with 
the millions of turbans, tarbooshes, and kaffiyehs 
that have brushed under it in centuries gone by. 
The chain is so hung that all who enter the mosque 
must bow. 

Through the open gate from where we stood, 
some twenty feet back, I could see the base of the 
great mosque itself. To my profound surprise, 
the great gold tiles that cover the dome also run 
to the very base of the mosque. And on the inside 
of the walls about the court were more gold tiles. 
Above the outer portal, too, on the outside, were 
sprawling Arabic characters twenty inches high, 
seemingly cut from sheets of gold! What must 
this barbaric splendor have cost? 

The cost of the wonderful temple itself is but a 
bagatelle compared with the value of the treasure 
in its vaults. Forages, Indian princes, Shiites, and 
nobles of the Shiite faith, have made precious gifts 
to this temple of Nejef, pouring into it a priceless 
stream of jewels, gold, and plate. A British Indian 
army officer told me that the looting of the Nejef 
mosque was a favorite dream of the soldiers of 
the Middle East, who looked, forward to the day 
when war may sweep an army of invasion into 
Nejef. 


MR. PEASLEE IS HUMAN. 


FTER the fire at Silas Brand’s, which had done 
A little real damage, thanks to prompt assist- 
ance, the volunteers had repaired to the 
village store to discuss the various phases of the 
accident. Jed Gipson surveyed his blistered 
hands and burned clothing ruefully. 
“Most any time and for most any man,” he sub- 


| mitted cautiously, “I don’t begretch what little 


harm comes to me or my clothes; I sort of look 
for it ata fire, anyway. But when a man takes it 
same’s Silas Brand—wal, | d’know—my burns 
seem to hurt wuss, somehow.” 

Caleb Peaslee’s nod betokened entire compre- 
hension and approval even before he spoke. 

“If a man seems to sense what his neighbors are 
doin’ for him when his buildin’s are afire, and acts 
middlin’ grateful to ’em for tryin’ to help him, it 
kind of salves over a feller’s burns, Jeddie,’’ he 
agreed, “but if you’re lookin’ f’r anything of that 
sort fr’m Silas Brand —” 

Here Mr. Hyne interrupted. “Brand was too 
busy bossin’ things to take time to be grateful,’ 
he remarked grimly, “or to be any help, either. 
He never done any more to’rds puttin’ out that 
fire’n what I did, and I never put as much as a 
spoonful of water on it. I couldn’t, for the fust 
pail of water I started to lug my rheumatiz ketched 
me and doubled me up so I couldn’t move a j’int, 
so I had all the time in the world to watch Brand. 
He was in everybody’s way, snarlin’ and findin’ 
fault, and no more help than a graven image.” 

“IT might’s well own up,” admitted Jed, with a 
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touch of defiance, “that seein’ him orderin’ folks 
round when they was tryin’ to save his stuff fr’m 
fire, and him with his hands in his pockets, as 
domineerin’ as if he was hirin’ us by the day, kind 
of galled me. I wonder’’—he paused to giggle a 
little—“‘who throwed that pail of water on him? 
You wouldn’t do anything like that, would you, 
Uncle Caleb?” 

Mr. Peaslee, inspecting, a badly burned straw 
hat, affected not to hear, although his mouth 
twitched a little. 

“Fur’s I’m qualified to judge,” Mr. Hyne ob- 
served, ‘folks done a pretty good job there; they 
put the fire out quick, and they got the stuff out 
of the house careful; but Brand didn’t think so, 
*parently. Somebody —or two-three of ’em— 
lugged out some pictures and put’em in a pile, and 
Brand lit on ’em ugly as a wildcat. ‘Don’t you 
lunkheads know anything?’ s’he; ‘puttin’ them 
valuable pictures there, where they’ll get walked 
on, and wet? Lug ’em over on the other side of 
the road,’ he says, ‘and stan’ ’em up sep’rate!’ 
But I guess they didn’t do it,” continued Mr. 
Hyne. “Anyway, I see ’em right in the same 
place a spell afterwards.” 5 

“No, Hyne,” volunteered Mr. Peaslee, with a 
suspicious meekness, “I’m pretty sure they didn’t 
carry ’em ’cross the road, f’r I was the one that 
piled ’em where they was. And mebbe,” he sur- 
mised demurely, “that pail of water was cal’lated 
full as much to wet them pictures as it was Silas, 
only things favored, and so both of ’em got some.” 

He hesitated, but seeing only approbation in his 
hearers’ faces, he b boldened 

“T couldn’t help it,” he confessed, still with a 
trace of sheepishness. “It irked me to see a man 
act the way he did—as if it was somethin’ we was 
bound to do, under his orders. And’’—his honest 
old face reddened noticeably—“that wa’n’t the 
wust thing I done, either. The wust was what 
I done to his cucumbers, after he’d tried to make 
me go round them when I was luggin’ water 
instead of cuttin’ cross the bed, same’s I’d been 
doin’. He said I was treadin’ ’em into the ground, 
and sp’ilin’ ’em, and he wanted me to go round 
’em and hurry more, to make up for the longer 
time it would take.” 

He paused again, studying the back of his hand 
attentively. 

Mr. Hyne thumped his cane impatiently. ‘Well, 
goon!” he commanded. “What was it you done?” 

The red by now had spread behind Caleb’s 
ears, but he took a long breath and fresh courage. 
“Wal,” he confessed, “as long’s we’re friends 
here, I’ll own up! I made three-four trips after 
water after the last spark of fire was out, right 
cross that cucumber patch, and’’—his voice fell 
to a shamed whisper—‘“I scuffed my feet both 
ways, comin’ and goin’!’’ 





GUARDING THE CALVES. 


V le a we were driving over the open range 
in the Texas panhandle, writes a Com- 
panion reader, we came on an old cow 
surrounded by a dozen young calves, some of 
which were not more than two days old. There 
was not another cow in sight. The spectacle 
roused my curiosity. I asked my driver, a veteran 
cowman, what it meant. He was quite ready with 
this explanation: 

“That old cow is doing guard duty to that bunch 
of calves while their mothers are away after water. 
In this country the water holes are far apart and 
the grass is thin. In order to get sufficient feed, 
cattle must graze over a wide extent of range, and 
calves are often born several miles distant from 
water. The mother cow needs a drink long before 
her calf is old enough to travel with her to the 
nearest water hole. So she must leave her young 
behind while she goes after water. 

‘Wolves are so numerous that the calf cannot 
safely be left alone. These animals will attack 
and kill calves several weeks old if they are left 
unguarded. So by some sort of understanding 
one of the mother cows is left to guard a whole 
bunch of calves while the other cows go for water. 
When the others return, she will leave her own 
calf in their charge and go for her daily drink. 
On succeeding days the other cows with calves 
will take their turns at doing guard duty. ... 

“Several years ago I rode up to a bunch of calves 
like this one. As I came up I saw the old cow 
make a dash at some animal in the tall grass. At 
first I could not make out what it was, but it 
proved to be a large gray wolf, or ‘lofer,’ as he is 
called by the cowboys, which had tried to steal 
up on a very young calf. 

“The cow and the wolf were both so busy with 
their own affairs just then that they paid no atten- 
tion tome. The old cow was rushing the wolf off 
his feet, and several times came near goring him. 
There was a shallow hole between me and the 
calves, and after several narrow escapes the wolf 
decided he had better get under cover. So he 
tucked his tail between his legs and made a dash 
for that hole with the cow close behind him. As 
his body shot into the hole she made another 
vicious pass at him, but missed again. 

“She had him out of the way now, and in order 
to keep him so took her stand over the hole to 
hold him prisoner. The hole was not deep enough 
to let him get entirely out of sight, but he was safe 
enough as long as he remained at the bottom. 
Every time he tried to get out he found the old 
cow with lowered horns ready to run him through. 

“T sat there on my horse for nearly an hour 
watching the siege. Then I rode up and killed 
the wolf with my revolver. As soon as the old 
cow saw that her enemy was dead, she turned 
away and went to grazing as unconcernedly as if 
nothing out of the ordinary had taken place.” 
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THACKERAY’S APPETITE. 


TARVING Belgium would have a special 
~ appeal for Thackeray, since it was at Ant- | 

werp that the novelist, who loved his food 
as well as any man, enjoyed one of the best dinners 
of his life, says a writer in the London Chronicle. 

It consisted, he wrote, ‘of green-pea soup, 
boiled salmon, mussels, crimpled skate, roast meat 
patties, melon, carp stewed with mushrooms and 
onions, roast turkey, cauliflower, fillets of venison, 
stewed calf’s ear, roast veal, roast lamb, stewed 
cherries, Gruyére cheese, and about twenty-four 
cakes of different kinds. Except five, thirteen and 
fourteen, I ate all, with three rolls of bread and a 
score of potatoes.” 

Those twenty potatoes that Thackeray enjoyed 
at Antwerp to maintain his six-foot-three of bulk 
remind the reader of the dreadful disillusion of 
Charlotte Bronté when she came to London and 
sat opposite her literary lion at dinner. “O Mr. 
Thackeray!” she cried in shocked surprise as 
she watched him eat. She had never imagined a 
hero who ate potatoes by the score. 
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A BOOK. 


BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES. 


A book’s a magic sort of thing 

That makes you sailor, chief, or king; 
When | am old, and own a shelf, 

I think I'll buy some books myself. 
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LEFT BEHIND. 
BY IRVING PALFREY. 


OSS White was one of the happiest boys 
R in Philadelphia when his father prom- 
ised to take him on a visit to some of his 
cousins in northern Maine. It was a long trip; 
but that was one of the things that made Ross 
look forward to it soeagerly. They left Phila- 
delphia in the evening, and they were soon 
lying in their berths in the sleeping car as 
comfortably as in their own beds at home. 
At first the novelty of it kept Ross awake, but 
the motion of the train and the clickety-click 
of the wheels beneath him soon lulled him to 
sleep. 

Late in the night, when a ferryboat was 
taking the train from the New Jersey shore 
round New York City, Mr. White awakened 
Ross, that he might see the great city outlined 
in numberless bright lights against the dark 
sky. It was a wonderful sight that he never 
forgot. When he woke again, it was morning 
and he was in Boston. They crossed the city 
to the North Station, and all that day their 
train sped eastward and northward across the 
State of Maine—through busy cities and green 
fields, over great rivers and beside many beau- 
tiful lakes. 

Late in the afternoon they were going north- 
ward toward Aroostook County, the famous 
potato-raising region, where Ross’s cousins 
lived. There were now no cities and large 
villages, such as they had been passing through 
since morning. The stations were far apart, 
and for many miles there were stretches of 
unbroken forest. Much of the woodland had 
been burned over, and the trees were only 
bare poles in a dreary waste of rocks and 
weeds. It was a lonely scene. 

It was in such a place that the train sud- 
denly came to a stop. Something had gone 
wrong with the engine. Many of the passen- 
gers hurried out to see what the trouble was; 
but Mr. White was reading a book and paid 
little attention to the delay. 

Ross, however, left the train with the others, 
and was soon beside the track, near the engine, 
watching the engineer and fireman make their 
repairs, which they said would take a long 
time. Getting tired of looking on, Koss went 
up the bank, where he threw small stones at a 
telegraph pole until hisarm ached. Beyond the 
fence that bordered the track there stood a 
tumble-down log camp that had probably shel- 
tered lumbermen years ago, and Ross made 
his way through a thick growth of white ever- 
lasting to peep into it. It was an interesting 
place, and he was there longer than he real- 
ized. 

Suddenly there was a shrill whistle from the 
engine, and Ross hurried back to the fence 
just in time to see the brakeman, who had 
gone down the track with a red flag, swing 
himself to the rear platform. The pas- 
sengers were already aboard. The train was 
starting! 

Ross shouted loudly as he clambered over 
the fence, but no one saw or heard him. He 
scrambled up the bank and ran as fast as he 
could, but the train had a good start, and went 
faster and faster until it swept out of sight 
round a curve. The brakeman went into the 
rear car without looking back. 


DRAWN BY HARRIET ROOSEVELT RICHARDS 


THE 


BY HARRIET 


Teddie sees a starfish 
Lying on the sand; 

Then he sees another 
In his sister's hand. 
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STARFISH. 


“Tell me where they come from!” 


“Is it from the ocean, 





THE MAKE - BELIEVE 
PICNIC. 
BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 
The day of Patty's picnic 


Her little friends from town 
Arrived by car, from near and far, 
With baskets laden down; 
For Patty’s home was by the sea, 
Just where a picnic ought to be. 


The day of Patty's picnic 
The morning sky was clear; 

So fine it seemed, they never dreamed 
That wind and rain were near; 

But when they reached the beach at last, 
The heavens were gray and overcast. 


The day of Patty's picnic 
The sky became so black 

It stopped the fun, and on the run 
The children hurried back; 

And so the picnic feast was spread 
Upon the nursery floor instead. 


The day of Patty's picnic, 
While sitting on the floor, 

They feasted long, with laugh and song, 
And played it was the shore. 

The rain poured down; they did not grieve. 
Such fun—that picnic make-believe! 
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ON GUARD. 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


"Term was a border of mignonette round 
the pansy bed, and the young mignonettes 
were just getting their eyes open. 

‘‘O Mrs. Pansy!’’ said one to her nearest 
neighbor. ‘‘What is that awful thing coming 
through the grass?’’ 

Mrs. Pansy laughed. ‘‘ You little darling!’’ 
(Mignonette means little darling, you know.) 
‘*That’s Mr. Toad, our policeman. He’s our 
best friend. There are three of them in this 
garden, and I wish that there were a dozen. 
He saved my life once.’’ 

‘*O Mrs. Pansy,’’ shuddered young Mignon- 
ette, ‘‘tell me about it!’’ 

‘*It was long, long ago, quite early in the 
spring, while I was still young and tender. 
My first eye was just open, and I was like 


. ” you. The world seemed very strange, and I 
Or from out the skies? was afraid of everything. 


SUTHERLAND. 


Little Teddie cries. 





*“*Tt was a lovely moonlight night. The 





Ross was perplexed for a long time. Then 
he looked eagerly up and down the bank, and 
into the edge of the woods, where the shadows 
were gathering fast. He might find something 
that would serve as a raft. His eye fell on 
some hemlock bark, left where the lumbermen 
had piled it when they peeled the fallen trees 
the summer before. He ran to the pile and 
picked out one of the largest pieces. It seemed 
large enough and firm enough for a raft as he 
dragged it down to the shore. He would try 
it, anyway. The water could not be very 
deep. If his raft failed him, he would cling 
to it, for surely it would float, and kick his 
way to the other shore. 

He hunted round until he found a Jong limb, 

fairly straight, that had broken off, and that 
he thought would serve for a pole. He placed 
| the huge piece of bark in the water and knelt 





| gerly from the shore. His hemlock-bark raft 
did not fail him. The water lapped over the 
edges a little when he pushed harder; but he 


What could Ross do? Here he was left | was very careful in every movement, and little 
behind in the woods, many miles from a sta- | by little he forced himself with his pole toward 


tion, with night at hand. His father might 
not miss him for a long time. His heart sank 
within him at the memory of the stories he had 
read of the great woods of northern Maine. 
Then he began to whistle to keep up his cour- 
age, and started briskly along the track after 
the train. Perhaps there was a station or set- 
tlement not far ahead. 

After he had gone almost half a mile, with 
only a dreary forest on either side of the track, 
he came to a bridge high over a stream, and 
in the gathering dusk dared not cross it on 
the ties. He ran down the embankment to the 
edge of the stream. It was not more than 
fifty or sixty feet wide, nor was the current 
swift, but since there was no boat or bridge 
in sight, it might as well have been a mile 
wide. He felt helpless and lonely, and could 
not think what to do. 


| on it. It bore his weight. He pushed out gin- | 


orchards were in bloom and the air was full of 

| the other shore. But to Ross the stream seemed | sweet odors. I was just thinking what a 
|to widen. The current bore him slowly down- | beautiful and peaceful world it was, when the 
| stream under the bridge, but at no place did he | ground near my roots began to heave, and out 
| have trouble in touching bottom with his long | crawled a queer creature. You think Mr. 
| pole. Just as he was scrambling ashore below | Toad is ugly, but you ought to have seen that 
the bridge, and wetting his feet somewhat in | cutworm.’’ 
doing so, he heard a noise on the track above| ‘‘O Mrs. Pansy, what did you do? Were 
|him. It was a hand car, coming from the| you terribly frightened ?’’ 
| direction in which the train had gone. He | ‘*What could I do?’’ asked Mrs. Pansy sol- 
| shouted with all his might. The hand car|emnly. ‘‘ We plants are so helpless! I 
| came to a stop, and Ross saw that his father | couldn’t run; I couldn’t call for help. Then 
| was one of the three men on it. What a shout | I saw a huge dark creature hopping toward me. 
Mr. White gave as he saw Ross climbing up | I didn’t know what it was; I thought that all 
the bank to the track! was over. Soon Mr. Toad was hopping away 
When each had told his story, Ross learned | down the path and the worm was gone. It 
| that his father had missed him before the train | was a long time before I knew what had 
reached the next stop. There ne left the train, | become of it; but one day I heard Patty and 
and with the other men had hurriedly returned | Betty talking about toads and cutworms, 
over the track. and then I knew what it was, and what I had 

Ross and his father spent the night at a| been saved from, and how. Mr. Toad ate that 
small hotel near the station, and continued | worm, little darling.’’ 
their journey the next day. Ross had great| ‘‘Ate it!’? gasped Mignonette. 
fun in telling his cousins how he made part of | Mrs. Pansy nodded solemnly. 
the long trip from Philadelphia to Aroostook | my life. 
on a raft of hemlock bark! 


**And saved 
I had only three branches then, and 
' that worm would have cut them all off before 
morning. ‘Handsome is that handsome does,’ 











say I. I love my friends for what they_are.’’ 
**Oh, so do I!’ whispered Mignonette, as 
Mr. Toad hopped by again. ‘‘Really, he has 
beautiful eyes, and he looks so strong. I hope 
that he will stay close by.’’ 
‘*He will,’’ replied Mrs. Pansy cheerfully. 
‘*This is his regular beat, and he’ll keep it 


HIS OWN WAY. 
BY EDITH A. FARBER. 


A greedy giraffe from Cape 


Town clear of bugs and worms, never fear.’’ 
Perplexed his good keeper, the ® »* 
clown; 


A teacher once asked her pupils to define 
the word ‘‘ancestors. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s our back relations, ’’ a little girl replied. 

Robert’s mother had given him some un- 
expected pleasure. Turning to his father, he 
said, ‘‘O father, I am so glad that you mar- 


When time came to sup 
From plate, pail, or cup, 
He ate his food up —and then 
down! 








ried a lady who likes me!’’ 
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Straight 
Bones 

That Grew 

| Straight in 


Educator 
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Bones 
That Were 
Bent by | 
Pointed | 
Shoes 


OH, WHAT A 
RELIEF! 


—to kick off those narrow, pointed shoes, 
which bend the foot-bones, thereby 
building corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, falling arch, etc. ! 

—to slip your feet into good-looking, 
roomy Educators! —to feel the tired bent 
bones relax in comfort. —to know free- 

om from corns, ingrowing nails, etc. 


Because made in the shape of a natu- 
ral foot they "let the feet grow as they 
should.". But be sure EDUCATOR is 
branded on the sole, otherwise you 
haven't an orthopeedically right Educator 
—the one made only by Rice & Hutchins. 


For men, women, children. $1.35 to 


$5.50. 


If your dgoler doesn’t carry Educators, 
write us. We'll send address of nearest 
dealer and an interesting booklet, "Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet," by famous 
orthopeedic specialists. Write us for 
free copy today. 







Don’t miss seeing 
The Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 


Little Men 


Rice & Hutchins 


EDUCATOR 
SHOE®@ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
W orld’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
== 18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. a 


A “Weatherbest” Roof 
-~ Is Always Weatherproof 














bev gatherbest”’ Stained shingles are made o only the 
it Red and whi oes ar Stock; are completely Vt A 

Hy hn butt, under F special thorough process, with ef efficient 
rving, extremely durable, in. 

**Weatherbest’’ Shingles you a t the 

5 highest quality shingles, stained exactly 
the shade you desire. extreme di 

bility in both color and wearing ser- 

vice, yet they ont ou less than if 

you bought plain shingles and at- 

tempted to to stain them yourself. 


Sse Ask For This Free Packet 
e St. = . 


quantity ANSF necessary and 
NSFER STAINED SHIN co. 
217 Main Strest, - North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


“TRANSFER ‘BRAND’ “RED CEDAR’ SHINGLES 
Demented by knowing belidere—seid by best dealers cvervohers | 











How Can We Do It? 


How can we sell you the highest grade machine, 
cut the price in two, allow three months’ trial, 
guarantee for 25 years, and deliver 
it free at any freight station in the 
United States? Quite a 
question, but our 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


booklet tells you fairly and 
squarely about it. Tens of thou- 
sands have been distributed all 
over the country. This is the only 
Sewing Machine in the world having the won- 
derful Automatic Plate- Tension Release. We 
also offer a choice of four styles of cabinetwork. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet No. 10. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass 
















| The place lent to me for their sojourn was a 


| for a badger, and one can make a road through 


| through the foundations under the door, and was 
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BADGERS IN CAPTIVITY. 


Tee fierceness and intractability of that in- 
teresting animal, the badger, is denied by a 
writer in the Field, who tells of a number of | 
observations that he made on captured badgers 
that were left in his charge. 





racket court, ideal for the purpose, since it had 
a conerete floor and plaster walls. They were 
soon convinced that there was no way out, even 





most things. A badger that was shut in a horse | 
box, discovering that the flooring was bad, dug | 


gone by morning. 
My first aim was to get the animals to eat in my | 
presence. I made as little noise as possible and | 
no sudden movements, and they gradually became | 

| tolerant of my company. 

I never knew them to come out and eat the first 
evening after their capture. It was always neces- 
sary to tip them out of the box and let them make 
the circuit of the place, putting food in their path 
for them to blunder into, as a sort of introduction 
| toit. But they would never sup until the second 

evening. 
After a scrupulous examination of the walls, to | 
see if some exit had been overlooked the previous | 
| evening, they would begin to feed. There was a | 
large pan of water near the wall, and I reckoned | 
that a badger drank a quart each time, but he | 
would not drink every night. Raw meat, if I had 
any, was the next to be taken, but bread and | 
milk did not disappear so rapidly. The bread 
indeed was left until it was certain there was no | 
other food to be had. It had usually all dis- | 
appeared by morning. I could never get a badger | 
to touch green food of any kind while it was shut | 
up. Iknow badgers eat wild parsley, but probably | 
only when other food is scarce. Insects formed a | 
welcome diversion in the menu. The floor of the | 
court was littered with the bodies of insects that 
had met their death on the skylights overhead, 
and these the badgers were glad to eat. 

One of the badgers was exactly the color of an) 
Irish terrier, and the parts that are usually white | 
were of a uniform apricot color instead. She was 
strikingly handsome, but rather troublesome to 
manage. No doubt the treatment she received 
had not inspired her with confidence, for when 
| she was first let out of the bag and was still dazed 
| by her new surroundings, I gave her a brushing 
to find out whether it was soil on her coat that | 
made it that color. Later, the keeper held her 
head in a twitch while I gave her a thorough 
| scrubbing with a soaped brush. But when the | 
hair was dry again it returned to exactly the same 
tint as before. 

After this indignity it is not surprising that she 
refused to pose for the camera. I was convinced 
that a badger sees very little by daylight, and I 
had then further proof of it. I was kneeling on 
| the floor, waiting for the badger to rear herself 

against the door in her efforts to reach the key- 
| hole. Suddenly she changed her tactics, and came 
|right up to the camera, which was on the floor, 
before she saw it. Then she backed against the 
wall in great alarm; and since to get away she 
must either pass very close to me or to this new, 
bo. object, she wheeled round and came | 
straight for me. I had only time to lean back 
against the wall with my hands out of reach, and | 
| as I kept still she stopped uncertainly, and backed 
| | again. I got up very quickly and snatched a bag, 
| and when she came for me again, held. it in front 
| of me. She seized it savagely in her teeth, then 
| made a frantic rush by the camera so close that | 
| she actually knocked her nose against it. It was 
| that contact which convinced her that the camera 
was not a living thing, for she quieted down at 
once, and came back to smell it carefully all over. 
She had experienced the smell of a camera for 
the first time, and was not afterward afraid of it, 
| although I put it purposely in her way once or 
| twice. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 
M: Jeptha Wade, a well-known Cleveland 





man, has a winter home at Thomasville, | 
Georgia. One of his sons is an amateur | 
balloonist, and occasionally makes an ascent from | 
| Thomasville. . If the family fail to hear promptly | 
| from him, they set forth in a motor car and search | 
| until they find him. | 
| One day, when the roads were slippery with | 
| mud, the automobile skidded and slid part way | 
| down a bank. It brought up without damage 
against a large tree. Mr. Wade could not get it 
| back on the road, and appealed for help to a 
| farmer ploughing in the field below. The farmer | 
hitched his team to the front axle, and soon pulled | 
the car out of trouble. 
| Mr. Wade looked back, and said, “That tree | 
| saved us from a bad accident; if it had not been | 
| there, we should have turned over and been badly 
hurt.” 
| “Yes, suh,” drawled the farmer, “that cert’nly | 
| is a useful tree! This mornin’ a young feller ina 
| balloon got stuck in it, and I had to h’ist him out.” | 
“Why, that was our son!” exclaimed both Mr. 
| and Mrs. Wade excitedly. 
The farmer looked at them for a moment with a 
puzzled expression; then his face lighted up with | 
| a@ smile, and he said: 
“T reckon you folks would find life easier if you | 
was to stay home more.” 


| 
| 


= & 


A PRETTY EPISODE OF WAR. | 


Preis Loti, the French author, gives in 
| L’lllustration a picturesque account of his 
experiences in “going to the front.” The 
Boston Transcript has a translation of the article. 
This incident is taken from it: . 

“There were also villagers who journeyed with 
the soldiers along this crowded highway. I remem- | 
| ber one very pretty peasant woman who, in the 
midst of the English commissary wagons, was 
dragging, by means of a cord, a little wagon that 
| contained two sleeping babies. She was toiling, 
for the ascent was steep at that point.” A handsome | 
Seotch sergeant, who was smoking a cigarette, 
seated the while with his legs hanging from the 
back of the nearest wagon, said to her in the sign 
language, ‘Pass me your end of the cord.’ She 
| understood, and accepted with a gentle, confused 
| smile. 
| The Scotsman wound the frail cable about his 
left arm, keeping his right hand free for smoking; 
| and it was he who guided the two babes of France, 
whose little carriage the truck dragged like a 
feather.” 
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SCHOOLS : 


and 
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COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 


Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music, or Normal School, College or University. Kindly = 


< 
= 
to send to anyone requesting it a catalog of any Academy, 


indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or one 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
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SEA # 





Home 
School 


for 


Girls 


seashore, ponies, 


education. 


Arts. French, 


structors. 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life ; 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 


favorable for an outdoor life, 
refining. One hundred acres; 


observed especially for results in health, character and 
Gymuastics, 
German, Spanish — native teachers. All 
branches of study under patient and enthusiastic in- 
Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box D, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


PINES 


personal attention and care. 


which we make attractive and 
pine groves, 1000 feet of 
horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 


Music, Handiwork, Domestic 











Powder Point School for Boys 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


BY THE SEA 


Modern buildings, new concrete residence, new gymnasium. Extensive grounds. Large athletic 
field. Cinder track. Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which 


school grounds border. 


Summer camp. Thorough preparation for college or business. The 


spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. Non-military. Upper and Lower Schools. 


For illustrated catalog apply to 






RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 15 King Caesar Road. 











Campus and School Buildings. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT : 


“rn ta 
Soares Dormitories 


arg ar Laboratories 
Playing Fields 
82d year begins September 15th, 1915. 


A Strong School Because of | 
Wide Patronage: 5° Seve cenetied to 1914 from 22 states 


171 aby yon ‘for 33 colleges in 
Achievement: the last four years, 


Efficiency : Faculty of 20 experienced men. 
Democracy : genuinely deme ne La pure, broad and 





“ey and required play 
Supervised Athletics: fore every boy. School teams 
sports 


Scholarships : Moderate in and ~ Cane aid for 


worthy and able boys. 
Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBEE, LL. D., 
91 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


New $100,000 Gymnasium. 7 








- 
Yes 














‘DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
| atmosphere. thorough and efficient training in every de- 
| partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
| spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home- making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, di 








HOWE ScHoot 


| A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every Recites 
| Pronzcaton' toc dallegs Boys Taught How to Study. rough 
P; ege. Graduates admitted "ho leading 
s. 9 fine build- 
rosgh sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
‘titel a All athletic sports. Separate for Younger 
| Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


| Boston, Massachusetts 40th year begins Sept. 27th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
‘MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


| Instructors: Drawin, a Posting — Frank W. pesoen, 

| Philip L. Hale, F. A ag. mg L, P. Thom 

| = 2 L — Design — H. Ehiott, 

Hunt Ae yrrt-..- and Travel- 

i, Scholarships, For list of prizes won and of positions 
by past pupils of school and for circ’ 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


|& College igen, Erogaraters School for Girls. Seventeen peies 
Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildin: 
| Gymnasium. Miss! Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principa' 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. 
| Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General course with 
Household Science. College Preparation. Address 
MISS ‘THA BAILEY, Principal, ANDOVER, MASS. 


_ Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard ee 
Modern buildings and t. Degree of D. D. 
from r d preparatory schools an 


| | oleae pes certificates. Estate of 150 acre: 




















Catalog. 
EUGENE H.SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), » Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— ~~ preparation for college and 
technical school. Manual Training. Extensive athletic 
fields, gymnasium, swimming pool. Moderate rates. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of 
younger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R.L 


Grand River Institute 


Strictly high grade _ co-educational, YY ped school. 
Board, Room and Tuition only § 0 per year. 
Large endowment. Music, Shorthan f ~ Oratory, Man- 
ual Training, Domestic Science. New Dormitory and G oa 
nasium,. P. CIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Austinburg, 


The Sargent School '** Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. paxgees normal department for physical 
education in the wor General and special courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood. Sessions at allseasons. New 




















The only school devoted se/e/y to Normal Domestic Science train- 
ing. Graduates occupy exceptional ponmene. Opens Sept. 14th. 
Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. | 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL *SWostesrett Sass | 


In historic atney. Attractive estate. 6 miles from Boston. 
Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advantages | 
in Music, Art, Languages. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Certificates for college. Refers by_permission to Bishop 
Hamilton. MRS. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 
ground positions. 

MRS. 


NNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 











1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 29th year. Fits for teaching, | 


session. Dormitories. 2 new Tt 
8-acre campus. Boathouse, g0-acre athletic field, camp on Sound. 





physical training, play oy tone Vv ocational bureau. Summer 
enclosed 


904 and 1914. Address for book 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett Street; Cambridge, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
NORTON, MASS. (30 miles from Boston.) 

The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B. 

legree. Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year diploma 

| course for high school Sraduates, 17 buildings, | 100 acres. En- 

| dowment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V e, D.D.,LL.D., President. 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 
ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 

ROYAL A. Moorg, A. M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


‘THE VERMONT ACADEMY for Boys 





2 








School of 
New Haven Normal é Gymnastics | Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for whole- 


some training and thorough education. 
| colleges. 


Certificate to 
Special attention to life in the open. Lower 
| school for younger boys. Terms $400-$500. 


| GEORGE B. LAWSON, Principal. 
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Two Corns 


Are Ended This Way 
At Every Clock Tick 


Remember this when you feel a 
corn. At every clock tick Blue-jay 


ends two corns. That is, it ends 
a million corns a month. 


It doesn’t merely doctor corns. 
It stops the pain at once. Then it 
gently undermines the corn. In two 
days the corn all comes out. No 
pain,no soreness, no inconvenience. 


Blue-jay is ending, probably, half 
the corns that develop. It should 
end them all. Every corn you pare 
or coddle is a needless blight. 


Ask your friends. Most of them 
use Blue-jay. None who do will ever 
go back to non-scientific ways. 





Blue-jay 
Ends Corns | 


15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
oes Makers of Physicians’ Supplies - 














| 


| 














Boys, It’s Your Ammunition! i 


U. S. Cartridges (in the red, white 
and blue boxes) were first made for 
Boy Scouts. Their success was so strik- 
ing that today thousands of the most 
experienced shooters in America use 
U. S. Ammunition. 


22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
for BOY SCOUTS 


are the most popular cartridges ever made be- 
cause “they hit where you aim.” 


A Book for Boy Scouts 


Write for our free book, ‘“‘How to Use Fire- 
arms.’’ We'll mail it without charge. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2305 Trinity Building New York 
NationaL Leap Company, General Selling Agents. 
Seay SMEttinG & Leap Company, San Francisco 


$8 Ride a RANGER 


bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a | 
machine you can prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
@ days’ . NO EXPENSE to youif, after 
fj trial you do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
ments and values never before equalled. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 
showing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, 
TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 





















wonderful new offers and terms we will 
give you. Autoand Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
to user prices. Do not buy until you know what 
we can do for you. A postal card brings ever: thing. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 





EAT MORE CRANBERRIES. THEY ARE GOOD FOR YOU. | 


a) 


Cranberries! Cranberries! 
RICH, RIPE, RED CRANBERRIES. 
Evaporated and ground to powder. Quickly ex- | 
pand by adding water. Use all the year round. | 
Keep in any climate. Most appetizing, whole- 
some, acid fruit. Use for sauce, pies, jellies, and 
many other ways. No skins to strain. Full nat- 
ural flavor. Natural color. No adulterations. No 
preservatives. Pure cranberries and nothing else. 
Send 10 cents for sample package and 10 recipes for cooking. 
Makes enough for one pie or five servings of sauce. 25c. and $1 

packages by mail. Hotels, Grocers, Caterers supplied. 


R. N. STEWART CO., Dept. B, Brockton, Mass. | 














Runs on Alcohol 


at cost of less than half cent an hour 
anywhere without electricity, springs 
or batteries. Superb construction. 
12-inch blades. Adjustable roller 
bearing. Reliable. A proved com- 
fort. Prompt delivery. 


Coo Write for price | 
Keep Cool and free circular. 
AKE BREEZE MOTOR, 


L 
134 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. } | 
| 
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War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, | 
ie vars., 7c¢. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32-page List | 
FREE. Agts. wid., 60%. 1 Buy Stamps. L. B Dover, St. Louis, Mo. | 


| hydraulic pressure, owing to the weight of the 
| water that has percolated from the land down | 
through layers of sand-that dip toward the sea. | 


| clothes will be stained. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


ROBING LIGHT.—Dr. A. A. Michelson of the 
University of Chicago, winner of the Nobel 
prize for research in physical science in 1907, has 
succeeded in ruling with a diamond point 120,000 











parallel lines on a piece of metal six inches long | 
by three inches wide. The lined plate is known | 


as a “diffraction grating,’’ and is used to split a 
ray of sunlight into the greatest possible number 
of shades of color; in other words, to analyze 


light, and thus to determine the chemical compo- | 


sition of far-distant objects. The grating is the 
essential part of the largest and most perfect 


spectroscope ever made. Doctor Michelson spent 


twelve years in his laborious and delicate task. 
The 120,000 lines are so accurately drawn that any 
two of them would have to be extended for a mile 


before they would depart from the exact parallel | 
The problem of | 
making absolutely parallel lines was solved by | 


by a millionth part of an inch. 


means of a screw of exquisitely delicate thread, 
which on being turned pushed the plate forward 
an infinitesimal fraction of an inch. 
grating will enable spectroscopists to measure 
| the difference between the wave lengths of various 
| colored rays down to a millionth part of a centi- 
meter, or one three-millionths of an inch, and to 
record by photography colors that no human eye 
has ever seen. 


EA MOSS.—Owing to the war, the supply of | 
“sea moss,” of which several hundred thou- | 


sand pounds, valued at almost $50,000, have been 
imported annually, for the most part from France 
| and Germany, has virtually come to an end. Sea 


moss (not seaweed) is the popular name for sev- | 


eral kinds of small marine animals that grow in 
colonies of a branching, plant-like form. Their 
commercial value results from their having a 
| horny skeleton that preserves the general plant- 
like shape of the growth 

if even after the small 
amount of animal mat- 
ter has disappeared. 
These skeletons, which 
are usually dark col- 
ored, are dyed and put 


nery uses. Sea mosses 
also grow in profusion 
at various places on 
both coasts of the 
United States, particu- 
larly in New England, 
where they are often taken on the lines and the 
nets of the fishermen. The kinds with large bushy 
fronds are the most valuable. Fishermen on the 
coast of England,-it is said, take large quantities 
of the moss on strands of barbed wire that they 
attach for the purpose to their otter trawls. 
Barbed-wire tangles and gangs of small grapnels 
made of stiff wire or barbless fishhooks would 
probably be equally effective for gathering the 
moss on the areas off our own coasts, in which it 
grows most densely. 





OSSIL WATERS.—A well recently drilled at 

Charleston, in South Carolina, to a depth of 
nearly two thousand feet below sea level, has a 
natural daily flow of over half a million gallons 
of very soft water. Shells of oysters and other 
marine creatures, all of which, except those found | 
within seventy-five feet of the surface, belonged | 
to extinct species, occurred throughout the length 
of the boring. One oyster shell that floated out 


| from the bottom of the well tells an interesting | 


story. When the oyster was alive, the Atlantic | 
Ocean not only covered the present site of Charles- | 
ton, but probably extended nearly a hundred | 
miles farther inland, although it probably was | 
not more than from fifty to one hundred fathoms | 
deep. The rivers carried sand and mud into the | 
sea, and gradually filled it; but as the filling went | 
on, the sea bottom slowly sank. Sometimes there | 
was a pause in the sinking, and at other times | 
there were even upward movements that tempo- | 
rarily lifted the sea floor entirely out of water; | 
but in the main the sinking prevailed until rela- | 
tively recent prehistoric times, when an upward | 
movement caused the strand line to retreat to its | 
present position. In the sands and clays that 
filled this sinking ocean basin, salty ocean waters 
were entrapped and buried—the waters that, 
more or less mixed with land-derived waters, | 
occurred at various depths in the Charleston well. | 
They are called ‘fossil waters,” because they | 


| have been so long locked in the earth and pre- 


vented from circulating. They are under -heavy 


When the sands that contain the fossil waters are 
tapped by wells, the pressure forces the water up 
through the drill hole to the surface. The water | 
from the two-thousand-foot level at Charleston | 
shows small sign of having been mixed with sea | 
water; but the wells in certain of the higher levels 
contain enough of the fossil waters to have a 
distinct salty taste. That the temperature of the 
earth increases from the surface downward the 
Charleston well clearly illustrates. The tempera- 
ture of the water from the two-thousand-foot level 
is ninety-nine and three-quarters degrees Fahren- | 
heit —from thirty-five degrees to forty degrees 
warmer, that is, than the water from wells less 
than one hundred feet deep in the same vicinity | 
that have been examined. | 


RON IN WATER.—Iron can be detected in | 

water by taste when there is one-half unit of it 
to a million units of water; and more than four 
or five units would make the water unpalatable. 
In some mineral springs iron is the constituent | 
that gives the water its medicinal value, but ordi- 
narily it is undesirable. If more than two and | 


| five-tenths units in the million are present in the | 
| water that the laundress uses for laundering, the 


If more than two or 
three units in the million are in water that the 
paper maker uses, his paper will be stained. The 
ice made from water that contains iron is cloudy 
and discolored. If much iron is in the water that 
the engineer uses for making steam, it will do harm, | 
for it contains acids that, when set free in the 
boiler, corrode the boiler plates. The amount of | 
iron carried in solution by most waters is, however, | 


| so small that the damage it does to steam boilers | 
| is generally not great. Water with a good deal | 


of iron in it has in many instances caused great | 
trouble and expense in city waterworks, for iron | 
so favors the growth of Crenothrix, a musty, stringy | 
bacteria, that the pipes every little while become | 
clogged with it. | 


Sales Marching Far Ahead 
of Heavy Shipments 


to decorative and milli- | 









| Two important developments followed closely 
| the first showing of the 1916 Hupmobile. 


| All over America the “‘old guard”’ came flock- 
| ing back to renew their allegiance. 


| Almost on their heels a new army of enthu- 
| siasts marched into Hupmobile stores. 


| Those of the first group appreciate, better 
| than any perhaps, the full meaning of a 

Hupmobile at $1085. Hupmobile quality 
| has been real and tangible to them for years, 


n the second group are those who have long 
looked forward to Hupmobile ownership. 


So, almost in less time than it takes to tell it, 
| the Hupmobile market has been doubled— 
as we were certain it would be. 


When we announced the new car in June, we 
had perfected our plans for a 50 per cent 
increase in production. 


Shipments began on that basis on the day we 
promised they would begin. 


BESS 351 KRESS 


Hupmobile 


j Nineteen Sixteen 
$1085 


€°O8 OEsTRO'T 


But sales everywhere are marching far in 
advance of them. 

The situation in your city, and in every city, 
is, in itself, such a wonderful advertisement 
of Hupmobile value that it leaves little more 
to be said. 


The new Hupmobile deserves its good for- 
tune. 


In point of past and proven worth, in point 
of present perfection, in point of size and 
beauty and luxury—we cannot find a car in 
the world comparable at the price. 


The Hupmobile dealer will be glad to give 
you a delivery date as early as orders now 
in and his arrangements for factory ship- 
ments will permit. 

Get in touch with him, for delay now means 
delay in getting your car. 

White for the new catalog, which illustrates 


and describes the entire Hupmobile line of 
seven beautiful body types. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1315 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 
Roadster, $1085 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 









Ali-Year Touring Car, $1185 
All-Year Coupé, $1165 
Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 














for two boys. 


FOR $4.00. 
CASE PAID BY RECEIVER. 











SCOUT TENT 


HIS Tent is made of a fine, heavy twill, dyed 

with genuine U. S. khaki, has an open front 
and rear, and is furnished complete with water- 
proof carrying case, stakes and guy cords, com- 
bined weight of which is only 434 lbs. 
inches long, and will afford ample sleeping quarters 
The Tent may be instantly closed 
on the rear end by means of snap buttons. 
Scouts appreciate the advantage of this Tent, and 
all others who love the freedom of an outdoor life 
will be equally delighted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 60 DAYS FROM DATE THIS TENT WILL BE GIVEN 
TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY FOR ONE NEW 
SOLICITED SUBSCRIPTION AND $1.25 EXTRA. 
SENT BY EXPRESS, CHARGES IN EITHER 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


| FOR BOY 


Who Love 
Outdoor Life 


It is 72 


Boy 


SOLD 


SHIPPING WEIGHT 5 LBS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is V 
including postage ay to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Janada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 








ULCERS. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
N ulcer is a sore on the surface of the 
skin or on the membrane that lines 
the inside of the body. It spreads by 
the gradual death of the living tissue 
along its edges, and shows little or no 
disposition to heal naturally. As the 
tissue dies, a depression appears in the centre of 
the ulcer, with a slightly raised edge where the 
healthy tissue ends. The depressed centre or 
floor” of an ulcer is covered with “granulations,”’ 
which are little masses of cells at work making 
connective tissue. When the ulcer is getting well, 
and the granulations are not interfered with, the 
connective tissue gradually draws the edges of 
the ulcer together. When the healing process 
has started there will be a blue line to show how 
far the healing has gone. 

Uleers may be local or constitutional. Local 
ulcers are confined to one part of the body, al- 
though there may be several at a time, whereas 
ulcers that are of constitutional origin often appear 
in different parts of the body. In persons who, 
for some reason, are unable to set up a vigorous 
healing process, a local ulcer usually follows an 
abrasion of the skin. 
tion causes an eczema, which, in its turn, leads to 
furious scratching; that breaks the’surface of the 
skin and results in an ulcer that may take weeks 
and months to heal. That may be seen in vari- 
cose ulcer of the leg, and in the ulcer that follows 
a broken-down chilblain. When the surface of a 
healthy person’s skin is broken it tends to heal 
quickly; when the healing does not take place, 
but a long-standing sluggish sore remains, a low 
degree of vitality is indicated. The low vitality 
may be the result of some disease or constitutional 
taint, such as tuberculosis, diabetes, or scrofula; 
or it may come simply from the weakness of old 
age, or from the debility that follows typhoid fever 
or grippe. 

One of the most important things in the treat- 
ment of an ulcer is to give it complete rest. An 
ulcer of the leg will never heal while the patient 
persists in walking about, but healing will usually 
begin at once if the patient stays in bed. Every- 
thing must be done to improve the general vitality 
so that the system shall have the proper material 
with which to carry on the work of healing. The 
physician in charge should direct the local anti- 


septic treatment. 

ful, perspiring face as she greeted her 

caller. “Well, Cora Bell! It’s a mite 
warm this morning, ain’t it? But as pretty a 
morning as you could want, barring the heat, 
and I expect I’m a trifle prejudiced about that, 
from working down in the asters. You don’t want 
to judge the temperature in a sunny kitchen or an 
open flower bed on a July morning. You want to 














HANDICAPS. 





dred pounds, ponderously scrambled to 
her feet from her aster bed, where she 
had been working, and wiped a cheer- 











take the day from a proper viewpoint, same’s a | 


picture. Ill never forget the mess of a daub I 
looked at once with my niece, Irene; I stood puz- 
zling and puzzling over it, and all I could think of 
was a pile of scraps for a crazy quilt. And then 
Irene, she took me by the arm and_.led me to the 
middle of the room, and there was an autumn 
hillside all complete. I dunno’s anything ever 
did surprise me more.” 

“Mrs. Jenkins, things aren’t fair!” Cora Bell 
cried passionately. 

“Lots of things ain’t, from our standpoint,” Mrs. 
Jenkins agreed. ‘What in especial do you mean, 
Cora Bell?” 

Cora Bell flushed. “I know it’s babyish! It 
isn’t a real calamity. But sometimes I think 
that little things hurt more than big ones.” 

“A real persistent bunch of mosquitoes can 
divert your attention from a mighty pretty view,” 
Mrs. Jenkins acknowledged. 

“It’s—it’s my awful stammering,” Cora Bell 
went on. “You know how itis. I don’t do it with 
people I’m used to unless I get excited over some- 
thing; but with strangers! I’m getting so I’d do 
anything rather than meet new people. I’ve seen 
people laugh at me and try to hide it too often. 
Oh, it’s awful, Mrs. Jenkins!” 

“I know,” Mrs. Jenkins responded. 

“You!” Cora Bell cried. 

“I should think I did, child. I‘ weighed one 
hundred and fifty when I was twelve, and [I was 
named Fay’ And there I was, wanting to play 
dolis and go round with little girls of ten and 
eleven. I used to wish I hadn’t ever been born. 
It wasn’t any use arguing sensible; the next time 
anyone met me and said ‘Fay!’ and laughed, 
the mortification swallowed up all the arguments 
ever made,” 

“How did you get over it?” Cora Bell asked 
breathlessly. 

“Well, by facing it in the first place, and laughing 
with the other people. It wasn’t easy,—I should 
say not,—but I hung on till I did it. And then I 
said to myself, ‘There’s more to you than just one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and I’m going to make 


| people like you in spite of your size. Heft won’t 


| 





00 a year, in advance, | 


In some cases poor circula- | 


RS. Fay Jenkins, who weighed two hun- | 


my | the inconvenience of it, I’d never think of it now. 


| ponderous hinges, and the fastener was merely a | 





| 





keep life away; I’m the only one that can do that.’ 
And I give you my word, Cora Bell, if it wasn’t for 


Ihaven’t time. There are so many friendly people 
round to think about instead. Try it a spell, Cora 
Bell.” 

® © 


A WISE STEER. 





NE summer, writes a Companion contrib- | 
utor, we made a trip to Antelope Springs on | 
the Mohave Desert. At the springs there | ' 


was a flimsy, one-room shack, a barn, and a small 
corral. Like the house, the barn was built of old | 
pieces of lumber and pieces of unsawed timber, | 
and there were almost as many holes in it as | 
there were pieces of timber. Still it answered 
its purpose, for it seldom rains there, and never 
gets excessively cold. 

The door was a ramshackle affair, swung from 


rough wooden sliding bar with a catch of the same | 
material. 

Into this barn we carried our feed for the horses, 
and after feeding our animals as well as ourselves, 
we harnessed up and drove off to the south, to 
begin our work as soon as possible. 

When we returned, we found the barn door open. 
We were sure we had closed it, and began to | 
investigate. Inside there was a big red steer, | 
calmly eating our grain. We drove him out with | 
great difficulty. He was very reluctant to go. | 

We had gone to bed and were just dozing when | 
we heard a peculiar scraping noise coming from | 
the barn. One of the boys rose, slipped on his | 
shoes, and lighting a lantern, went out to investi- | 
gate. On his return he told us that the steer | 
was in the barn eating the grain. 


He had driven | 
the animal out; and since he believed the steer 
had opened the door himself, he had fastened it | 
with hay wire. But before morning the door had | 
been opened; we found the steer at our feed again. | 

When we left for our work, we gathered a lot of 
hay wire and fastened the door with at least a | 
dozen strands. | 

But when we returned the steer was inside. He | 
had bitten holes in the different sacks of grain, | 
and had eaten and scattered about more than we 
cared to lose. We drove him out with a horse- 
whip, hoping that would teach him to keep away. | 
Then we fastened the door with wire again, as | 
we had that morning, and set to work to get our | 
supper. | 

As it grew dark we saw the animal approach | 
the barn, and watched to see how he got in. After | 
sniffing at the door a few times, he hooked one | 
of his short horns into the bale wire. First he | 
would wrench away at it, using the horn asa pry. | 
Then-he would lower his head and bring the horn | 





up with a smart blow against the wire and begin 
to pry at it again. First one wire and then an- | 
other he broke or pulled apart, and finally he | 
had them all cleared away. Then we watched | 
to see how he would get the bar to slide out of its | 
socket; but that was easy. He kept sliding his 
horn up against the under side of the bar, and 
then twisting his head and prying, as before. | 
Little by little the bar worked back until it cleared | 
the socket, and then the door, which was un- 
evenly fastened on its hinges, swung open of its 
own accord, and the steer walked in. 

We drove him out promptly, and drove some 
nails behind the bar so that it could not slide back. 
That made it troublesome for us to get in, for we 
had to remove the nails each time we wanted to 
enter, but the steer got no more of our grain. 

How did the steer, born and raised on the great 
open valleys of the desert, where in all probability 
those two buildings were the only inclosures he 
ever saw, learn how to open that door so ingen- 
iously? 

*® 


A DARING DEED. 
Tis Lokal-Anzeiger, @ newspaper of Berlin, | 





tells the story of a daring deed performed 

in the air by a machinist named Richard 
Luikhardt. The young man was a member of the | 
crew of a Zeppelin that was engaged in the bom- | 
bardment of Liége and Namur, and that also took | 
part in the siege of Antwerp. On one of its trips 
the airship was spied by a lookout on the fort | 
below, and immediately became the target of a 
number of high-angle guns. 

At last a shrapnel shell exploded behind the air- 
ship and damaged the staging that supported the 
rear screw. Immediately the screw sagged, and | 
the ship and its crew were in peril of their lives. | 
Some brave fellow must get out, saw off the iron 
cables, and release the half-destroyed staging ; for | 
the balance of the airship was seriously affected, 
and it would very soon turn over. At once Luik- 
hardt volunteered to go. 

Taking a metal saw and a file, he climbed out | 
of the car and worked his way along the frame of | 
the airship to the damaged staging. It took half | 
an hour to clear the broken staging away, but the 
brave fellow stuck to his post, and at last saw | 
the ship right itself and come under control again. | 
Not satisfied with this feat, Luikhardt further | 
risked his life by mending the rip that the explod- | 
ing shrapnel had made in the cover of the air- 
ship. As a reward, he received an Lron Cross of 
the first class. 
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HE UNDERSTOOD HIS PROFESSION. 


HE professor of jurisprudence in a Western 
university was lecturing to a hundred em- | 
bryo lawyers. He asked whether everyone | 
in America could own property. One fellow an- | 
swered, “‘No, a criminal can’t own property.” | 
But the professor said, “Suppose a man owns | 
a ranch, gets into trouble with his neighbor, as- 
saults him, and is put into the penitentiary, does 
he still own the ranch?” 
The class was unanimous that he did. 
“If he did not continue to own it,’’ went on the 
professor, “what would become of it?” 
That was supposed to settle the discussion, but 
one boy called out, ‘The lawyer would get it!” 
There was a hearty laugh, of course, and the 
professor added: 
‘‘We learn two things from that apt remark—be 
a lawyer, and don’t be a criminal.”’ 
& & 


LOOKED THE PART. 


CCORDING to a lively contemporary, the 
wife of the governor of a certain state was 
telling a servant about her husband. 

‘*My husband, Bridget,’ she said proudly, “is at 
the head of the state militia.” | 
“Oi tought as much, ma’am,” said Bridget cheer- | 
fully. “‘Ain’t he got the foine malicious look?” =| 





N£4? flat and so compact that 
it can be easily slipped into 
coat, vest or hip pocket, the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket is the smallest and 
lightest camera made which takes 
a picture 2%x3% inches. Uses 
a standard six-exposure film-car- 
tridge, obtainable all over the world. 
Needs no adjustment for different 
distances. Price $7.50. For per- 
fect results use the combination of 
Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, the 
court-decreed original film; and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 
See your Ansco dealer. Catalog 
from him or us, free upon request. 


Write us for specimen 
picture taken with model 
you contemplate buying. 


Millions of dollars were recently 
awarded in a suit for infringe- 
ment upon Ansco patent rights, 
establishing Ansco Film legally 
as the original film. 




































The Leonard Earl Watch 
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The “NEVERSINK” Swim 
Wings do not require inflating, 
but are filled with the buoyant 
Kapo “ Neversink” material, 
which makes them non-col- 
lapsible, always ready for use, 
and will support a person in 
the water for an indefinite 
period. Especially desirable 
for those who are learning 
to swim. They give con- 
fidence in deep water and 
allow the wearer to join in 
the water sports with expert 
swimmers. Made in two sizes: 
No. 1, children’s size; for less 
than 30 inches chest measure. 
No. 2, adult’s size; chest 
measure 30 inches and over. 


The Kapo “Neversink” Swim Wings 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription and 75 cents extra; or sold for $2.10. 
case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new subscription and 
75 cents extra sent us between July 8 and 
Sept. 30; or sold for $2.50. In either case we 


=> card Eat Watch 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


This new Watch, with its thin 
“Knife Edge” case, small flat crown, 
French model antique bow, quick 
train and improved escapement, is 
an exceptionally attractive proposi- 
tion. In addition to all this, the 
Watch has a solid composition gilt 
case that closely resembles gold and 
is of the same color throughout. 
Under certain conditions this metal 
may tarnish, but polishing will re- 
store the original gold color. 


WE GUARANTEE the Leonard Earl 
Watch for one year. If it fails to give 
satisfaction we will repair it free, or give 
a new Watch in exchange. 
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Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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her share of father’s estate and go back | 
to boardin’ school, if she’s set on it!’? | 
Mrs. Handy grumbled. ‘‘Seems to me she’d | 


“Yie I s’pose your Aunt Sarah can take | 


The dog lagged behind a little, being busy. | 
But he jumped up on the porch as Mrs. Handy 
opened the door for Jed. 

‘*For the land’s sake!’’ 


eried Sarah 


be doin’ better to put her prop’ty out at interest | Frances’s mother, by way of greeting to the 
instead of squanderin’ it on schoolin’, but that | pair. ‘‘What’s that dog got in his mouth? 
ain’t my lookout. I can tell her, though, she | Why, it looks like Sarah Frances’s shoe—and 
needn’t expect to take you with her, Sarah | a piece of her stockin’! Where’d you get it, 
Frances. Your mind’s too much on books) sir? Hey?’’ 


now, instead of the useful things you’re set to | 
do. 

‘*Look at them shoes of yours,’’ the mother | 
went on. ‘‘Soles through already! Every | 


‘*Why, where is Sarah Frances?’’ the boy 
asked in bewilderment. 

‘*She went strawb’ryin’ with the Seabury 
girls, over beyond the further pasture. When 


time your father goes to town he has to buy | it come up to rain I expected her right back, — 
you a new pair. You’d ought to go barefoot, she’s so scared in a thundershower, —and when 
like the boys. But there, it don’t do a mite | she didn’t come I took it she’d gone in to 
of good to talk; you’ll go kickin’ and stubbin’ | Seabury’s to wait till it held up a little. But 
along with your head full of travels in Chiny what under the canopy she took off her shoes 


and Mary Queen of Scots, just as though your; and stockin’s for —’’ 


pa was made of money. 

‘*No, I ain’t goin’ to stop you from goin’ 
strawb’ryin’ with the Seabury girls—not this 
time. I’m lottin’ on a strawb’ry pie. All I 
hope is you get berries enough to pay for the 
shoe leather. Now what you cryin’ about, 
you great baby? Go along and have a good 
time. ’”’ 

Sarah Frances made a dismal little attempt 
to smile, but her eyes belied her lips as she 
walked across the road into the orchard and 
toward a certain big apple tree. There was a 
flat stone under the tree, and here she had 
often sat for hours with Aunt Sarah and her 
precious books. 


“She dropped down on it dejectedly, and took | 


off her shoes and stockings. 

‘‘T’ll save them for one afternoon,’’ she 
thought. 

Tucking the stockings inside the shoes, she 
picked her way to the stone wall and pushed 


the shoes into a crevice. The orchard grass | 


was thick and soft, but she winced at the un- 
accustomed feeling. How many sharp little 
stones there were beneath! Before she climbed 
the wall and got into the pasture, her tender 
soles were cut and bruised, and she had begun 
to walk limpingly. 


| 


| ‘The woman and the boy stared at each other. 
| The dog, deprived of his plaything, grumpily 
| sought out a dry spot under a bench. 

| ‘*Nell and Kate Seabury come home when 
| the shower begun,’’ Jed announced. ‘‘They 
| said they didn’t see Sarah Frances at all.’’ 

‘*Didn’t—see—her ?’’ 

‘eNom. ** 

‘*Where is she, then? Why, she’ll get her 
death of cold, barefooted! Where’d the dog 
| find them?’’ She held up the shoe and the 
| remnant of stocking. 

Mentally Jed retraced the road by which 
they had come. ‘‘I guess ’twas in your 
| orchard,’’ he answered, at length. 

‘*You wait,’? Mrs. Handy ordered. She 
| hurried indoors, then out again with a shawl 
and umbrella. ‘‘Now tell the dog to go find 
Sarah Frances,’’ she said. 

‘*How’s he goin’ to? The rain’s washed off 
the scent. ’’ 

‘*You tell him to find Sarah Frances. If he 
found her shoes and stockin’s, he could find 
| her.’? 





| The boy looked at her; but he felt, despair-| 
| ingly, that she was only a woman, and argu- | 


/ment would be useless. 


| to the dog and gave the command, and then, 


He showed the shoe | 


Two or three times she almost decided to go | since it seemed the most hopeful step to take, | 
back and get her shoes. None of the other | led the way toward the orchard. | 
girls would be barefooted. But then she| Rag went straight to the crevice in the stone 
remembered that her mother had said she, | wall and nosed at the other shoe, beyond his | 
Sarah Frances, ought to go barefooted. Shoes| reach. But then he seemed quite at a loss, 
cost money. ‘Tears came into the child’s eyes | and could only whine excuses. 
again, and she felt herself the veriest culprit} ‘‘Might go through the pasture,’’ the boy | 
alive. She wondered how any father and | suggested. ‘‘Might goacross the burnt ground, 
mother could have patience to take care of such | and save time; course she had to go away 
a wasteful girl. | round it,’’ he added, a few moments later. 

Going painfully over a little hillock, she} But before they had fairly entered upon that 
noticed that the strip of woods through which | desolate space the search was ended—and it 
she must pass had been burned over, and the | was the mother’s eye that, guided from afar 
ground was black and charred. She began to by mother love, first saw the little form still 


run, anxious to pass those rough places that 

she found so galling. Suddenly one foot, then 

the other, seemed as if stung. Looking down 

without pausing in her flight, she saw that she | 
was in the midst of live coals. 

Almost frantic, having no courage to retrace | 
the steps that had been taken in such distress, 
she ran on in agony, hoping each moment 
would carry her clear of the smouldering fire. 
At last she reached a prostrate tree trunk 
that had somehow escaped the general burning, 
and she stretched herself upon it at full length. 
She called to the girls, whose voices she could 
hear in the distance, but no one answered. A 
cloud overshadowed the sun; she heard the 
far-off roll of thunder, and fright added to her 
anguish. Lightning had always terrified her. 
Yet the first big drops that fell, hissing, among 
the fiery mass that hemmed her in, were not | 
unwelcome. She turned her blistered feet to | 
catch them. 

Then the storm came nearer. The thunder | 
seemed to roar in her very ears and the rain 
poured in torrents. Sarah Frances covered | 
her eyes with her dripping hands, but she | 
could not shut out the glare of the lightning. 

She turned on her tree trunk, buried her face | 
in her arms, and moaned with fear that was | 
stronger, almost, than her physical pain, until 
unconsciousness mercifully came upon her. 

Sarah Frances had been gone from home for | 
two hours or more, and the shower had settled | 
into a steady rain, when Jed Wells came across 
the orchard on his way to Handy’s for the 
night’s milk. He knew he was too early, but 
he wanted plenty of time to consult Sarah 
Frances about ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson, ’’ 
a book he had just finished reading. 

Some things in it sounded to him like 
‘‘whoppers”’; but since he had a hazy notion 
that anything that was printed in a book must 
be true, he meant to tell over the stories to 
Sarah Frances, who had read so many books, 
and get an expert opinion. 





Rag, Jed’s dog, accompanied his master, and 


prostrate upon the tree trunk. Jed wondered 
that it should be so, and almost felt ashamed 
of Rag. But Jed was only a boy, and could 
not understand. 

It was quite twenty-four hours later, after 
the doctor had said that Sarah Frances would 
probably escape with her burns and a bad cold, | 
that Mrs. Handy put the question that had | 
been on her mind, almost at her lips, ever | 
since the dog exhibited the shoe. | 

‘“‘But why did you want to go barefoot, | 
deary ?’’ | 

Sarah Frances looked up wonderingly. ‘‘T | 
didn’t want to,’? she answered weakly; ‘but | 
I wear out so many shoes—you said I do—I | 
thought I’d try to save’em. You said I ought | 
to go barefooted because I wasn’t careful of | 
my shoes. I’m awful sorry, ma. I’m going | 
to be careful, honest, truly.’’ 

The mother flung her apron over her head 
and burst into tears. 

‘*Lord, forgive me!’’ she cried. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean any of that. Why, I forgot it the minute 
I said it. And you, poor lamb, rememberin’, 
and goin’ and gettin’ all burnt up because I 
let my foolish tongue run away with me! 

‘*1’m a wicked woman!’’ Mrs. Handy burst 
out again. ‘‘I’ve got into a habit of nig- 
naggin’ and runnin’ on till it’s got so common 
to me I don’t half the time realize what I’m 
sayin’. I thought of it last night, when I 
didn’t know whether you’d be spared to us or 
not, but I don’t know what I should have 
done if I’d thought it was me that sent you out 
that way to —’’ 

‘*You stop,ma!’’ Sarah Frances interrupted. 
‘*T won’t have anyone call my mother 
names!’ 

There was silence for a moment. 

‘*T want you to remember somethin’, child, ’’ 
the mother said, in a voice that sounded like 
a prayer. ‘‘Maybe—grown folks have worries 
—I may let out at you, sometimes—but don’t 
you ever forget that their children are what 
fathers and mothers live for. It ain’t shoe 
leather we begrudge—or schoolin’—or any- 





in spite of the rain found plenty to investigate. | thing that costs money. We’d give our lives, 
Rag had a sharp eye, as well as an inquiring | and be glad to, to make our children’s lives 
mind, and generally Jed viewed his researches easier. If we scold—that’s just our tongues, 
with interest and pride; but to-day the boy’s | and it’s only for a minute. We love you with 
mind was occupied, and the bark with which | our hearts, and it’s a love that’ll last just as 





Rag announced a discovery passed unnoticed. | long as we do—on earth—and in heaven.”” 


LIPTON’S Red 
Label tea—half- 
pound packages, 
still sells at 30c. 
Also in 10¢e size. 


No Advance 


in Prices and 
Quality unchanged 


of course ! 



















There can be no better tea than 
Lipton’s Tea—the only question is 
which kind and blend you like best 
—Ceylon and India Black, Black and 
Green Mixed, English Breakfast, 
Formosa Oolong, or Ceylon Green. 
Put Lipton’son your grocery list today— 


2 Ib. net, airtight packages, 25c, 30c, 35c. 
Also in 1 Ib., % lb., and 10c sizes. 

















You see, it’s a real couch and a real bed all in one. 


THE CLIMAX OF ALL COUCHES. 


A touch, and it slides into night-time position. t 1 
therefore dustless and sanitary. Doesn’t pretend to be something else, but will 
make a bedroom of your den for the unexpected guest. Just the thing for out- 
door sleeping. Send for interesting folder. 

We will ship direct where there is no dealer. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ust a 
touch of 


the foot ¥ 
does it 


Every part get-at-able and 


Your inquiry will be respected. 
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STAMP 


EXCHANGED. Trade ert Saiegien, plan 2c, 
Exchange St’p Co.,722N.Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 








A SAMPLE “K Thing of Beauty 
TO-DAY Is a Joy Forever 


BEAUTIFUL, NATURAL BLENDS, 
RARE AND PERFECT. DOZENS OF SIZES. 


esteem SHELLS "tts! 


10° For Sample Gulf Shell and Seed Co. Per Box c. 
Postpaid Bayview, Lee Co., Fla. Postpaid 


Hartford Tennis Racket 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.20 extra; or sold 
for $2.75. In either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 


We offer the latest oval model, with depressed white | 
holly throat, shoulders reinforced with dogwood, | 
and strung with a good quality of Oriental gut, | 
also extra stringing in the centre. 1244 to 14 ounces. 
Give weight when ordering. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Revere Baking Powder 


HALF-POUND CAN 10Oc 
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GENUINE 


Thermos Bottle 


(One-Pint Size) 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 
20 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.00. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United 
States. 

This Thermos Bottle 
will keep liquids either 
hot or cold for many 
hours. Indispensable 
at the office or factory 
when unable to get your - 
usual luncheon, and 
equally serviceable for 
the school, sick room, 
or the picnic. We offer 
the 1-pint size, japan- 
ned, with aluminum 
Drinking Cup attached. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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Old Sol Pencil Flashlight 


§ ieee new arrival in flashlights—something different 
from the usual style. A pencil combined with a flash- 
Comventont in Bod. light, both operated independently or in conjunction with 
each other. Switch provides for flash or steady burning. 

Every person, man, woman or child, has a use for this 
wonderful convenience. Doctors, nurses, telegraph oper- 
ators, secretaries, detectives, students, stock 
clerks, messengers, mine weighers, navi- 
gators, and everyone having use for a pencil 
or a flashlight needs this new combination. 


Sold by hardware, electrical, drug, department stores, 
and by all dealers. Supplied com- e 
Meter Reading. plete with battery, bulb and pencil. P rice $1.00 











Messenger. Stock Taking. 


D S O] The horse-drawn vehicle requires protec- 
tion from the thousands of motor cars and 
° motor cycles traveling the highways. A 
CarriAa eC very economical ahs lighting ‘ae 
~ ment is offered in the Old Sol No. 45 

ELECTRIC PS carriage lamp with large 
reflector, clear front glass 
and red rear signal. Supplied with proper bulb for 
either two or five regular dry-cell batteries or storage No. 44 
battery. Many state laws require a signal tail lamp CARRIAGE 


independent of rear signal in headlight. Old Sol carriage §=ELECTRIC TAIL 


BRACKET 
. s : LAMP CARRIAGE HEAD LAMP 
No. 44 Electric Tail Lamp meets all requirements. - 0 Price $1.25 Price $2.00 


OLD SOL 
Electric ‘ 
Lanterns 















OLD SOL 


























Old Sol No. 28 Electric Hand Lantern 
employs No. 6 dry-cell battery and gives a 
very good light. Price $1.50, less battery. 
' Old Sol No. 18 Electric Hand 
Lantern is a very popular model 
used by automobilists, campers, 
and in the home. List price $1.50, 
with battery. A very serviceable 
lamp with powerful light-giving quali- 
ties. Uses the No. 790 battery. 
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Old Sol No. 58 Hand 
Electric Lantern is by 
far the most popular and 
|} widely used of all porta- 
| bles. Large 5-inch reflec- 
| tor, sliding bail and rear 
handle. Uses two reg- 
ular dry-cell batteries 
giving powerful light 
and long service. 


Price $1.75, less batteries. 
Indispensable to farmers, 
autoists, watchmen, and in 
the home. 































Marine enthusi- 
asts can obtain 
the most efficient 
and handsome 
lighting equip- 
ment to be had in 
the models illus- < 

trated. For large MARINE 
yachts, cruisers, Searchlamp 
sailboats, and small river craft. 
Sold by all marine hardware 
and electrical dealers. 










Easily attached in 
a moment to wind- 
shield of motor 
cars. Swivels back- 
ward, forward, 
either side, or up 
and down. An emer- 
gency searchlight 
operated from reg- 
ular lighting sys- 
tem on cars, and 
also acts as an aux- 
iliary searchlight if 
regular headlight 
bulbs give out. 




























signal, forkside brack- 
. et, and lists at $3.00. 
a, No. 55 is identical with 
7] 
; , OLD SOL = No. 50. Equipped with 
BICYCLE ELECTRIC handlebar bracket. 
OUTFIT Mise, Less red rear signal. 
Price $2.50. Lamps, au- 
tomobile pattern. Bat- 
tery box handsomely 
decorated. No. 53 out- PRICE $2.25 
f/ fit is a very attractive and substantial lighting 
system. Lamp made from one piece of metal 
in conjunction with reflector. List price $2.25. 



















UJ) OLD SOL 
ELECTRIC 









are the popular kind. Following 
the example of motor cars and 
= motorcycles, the Bicycle rider finds 
y it necessary to equip with the most 
powerful and efficient lighting 
system obtainable. This 
demand is met with Old 
Sol No. 50, No. 55, and 

PRICE $2.50 No. 53. Three hand- 
some, serviceable units. Each operated with two regular dry-cell 
batteries, obtainable anywhere. No. 50 is equipped with red rear 








FORKSIDE BRACKET 
PRICE $3.00 


















Old Sol Lamps are used on Automobiles, Motor Cycles and Bicycles. Made in the largest and best equipped factory 

of its kind in the world. Sold by all hardware, electrical, motor cycle, bicycle and automobile dealers and jobbers. 

Order any one of these satisfying specialties of your own dealer; or send your order, with money inclosed, direct to us, 
and we’ll do the rest. Handsome Catalogue and Art Circulars free on request. 


HAWTHORNE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. Y, 75 Spruce St., Bridgeport, Conn. 






Old Sol Flashes | 























